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m NEW SERIAL STORY STARTS THIS WEEK See Page 6 








Your Own Meat 
Supply at Less 


Than Half 
Butchers 
i— Prices — 






Beware of 
imitations 





Get a National Giant Smoke House, 
Smoke your own hams, bacon, sau- 
sage, fish. Have better, sweeter, 
cheaper meat for your own table. 
Operated in or out és »0rs. Runs on sawdust, 
cobs, a little bark forseasoning. Investigate. 


NATIONAL GIANT 


SMOKE HOUSE 


After smoking ments, use for Store House. 
Absolutely bug and mite proof. Keeps 
meat without sacking. Made in 3 sizes. 

Gives prize win- 
ning recipes for 
ms. 


FREE BOOK {3723 


Bacon, Sausages and Fish at home. Write for book. 
get low prices, on full information, today SURE! 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 
210 McClun St., Bloomington, Il. 


















them with 
the aid of 
WHITLOCK ROPE 


Halters last longer when made 
of Whitlock Rope, because it is 
stronger to start with—so strong 
that even your most impatient 
bull, horse or mule cannot 
break away. 

A % inch diam. Whitlock Pure Manila 
Rope is ideal for halters. Send for book- 
let, “The Right Rope for Every Use.” 


Warriock Corpace Company 


46 South Street. New York 
















Ware for my illustrated book—Tells all 
about engines—Shows every part of the 
ts 


i les. 
Direct FACTORY Prices 


on anything you want. Lifetime Guarantee, Cash 

or Easy Terms. 90-Day Test. Immediate Shipment. 
WITTE ENGINE WORK: 

1537 @akland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, M0. 

1537 Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA, 














Prevent 


Blackleg 


by using 


Blacklegoids 


Scientifically Prepared and Tested 
Blackleg Vaccine in Pill Form 
Consult your veterinarian or druggist. 
Write for free booklet on blackleg. No. 351. 
Animal Industry Department of 
Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 


























This Issue and the Next 











THE NEW “Gold,” a story of the '49-ers 
SERIAL in California, begins on page 
6 of this issue. We think it is about the 


most interesting serial we have ever run. 


It starts off with a bang There is lots 
of action in the first installment. Better 
read it. 
SOY BEANS Soy beans have come into 
FOR OIL wide popularity among the 
farmers of the corn belt when planted 
with corn for silage or hogging down. It 
now seems that soy beans by themselves 
may add another cash crop to the corn 
belt farmer's list. The manufacture of 


soy bean oil is likely to become an impor- 


tant business in the corn belt in the next 
few years Read the art.cle on page 8. 
DUROC JERSEY The influence of Pro- 
SIRES tection and Ohio Chief 
on the development of the Duroc Jersey 
breed is traced in the article on page 3 
in thiS week's issue This is one of the 
series of articles dealing with the influ- 


ence of different sires on breeds of cattle 
and hogs. 


Iowa breeders made a 

DAIRY SHOW good showing at the 
National Dairy Show, at St. Paul, last 
week An account of the show is given 
on page 12. 


THE NATIONAL 


CATTLE-FEEDING What is the outlook 


PROSPECTS for the cattle feeder 
this winter? What type of stuff had he 
best buy, and how long a feed is advis- 
able? J. J. Newlin discusses these points 
in the article on page 8. 

STORING EXTRA A big corn crop, poor 
CORN railroad service, low 
prices, all point toward the necessity of 


providing additional space for corn storage 
on most farms. The article on page 10 
gives some suggestions in this line 


STARCHY OR A good many dent corns 
FLINTY CORN have flint charac- 
teristics. Recent experiments indicate that 
corn of the type makes bet- 
ter hog feed. The editorial on page 4 sug- 
gests that this is a consideration worth 
taking into account in breeding up corn 
suited to different sections. 


some 


more starchy 


farm management sur- 
by the State Col- 
there is a dis- 


THE NEXT The 

ISSUE veys made 
lege at Ames show that 
tinct relationship between profit making 
in the hog business and the amount of 
pasture used on the farm for the hogs. An 
article in the next issue will discuss the 
significance of these findings Should a 
dollar represent a certain number of 
grains of gold, or should it be the mea- 
sure of value of units of a number of dif- 
ferent commodities? In the leading ar- 
ticle next week, H. A. Wallace discusses 
the possibility of displacing the gold dol- 
lar by the commodity dollar. The use of 
the husking peg and the husking hook and 
the technique of champion corn huskers 








will be described in another article. 
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Customer-Ownership 


IT is the goal of nearly every electric 
light and power company to have its 
ownership in the hands of its own 
customers. 


This tendency of the electric light 
and power industry is at once an as- 
surance of open and fair management, 
and a guarantee that the actual profits 
of this great industry will be paid, in 
the form of interest or premiums on 
securities, to those who make such 
profits possible. 


Not only have one million, six hun- 
dred thousand men and women—on 
farms and in city homes— invested 
their savings wisely and well in this 
industry, but they have the satisfying 
knowledge that they are helping their 
communities to grow and neighboring 
territory to develop. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 


Sere 28 








AGENTS WANTED 


Have You Time to Work In 
Your Own Community Among 
Your Neighbors? 


tf so write for the 


“HOMEWOOL” 


plan which offers great inducements 
to women for use of their spare 
time. Pleasant and profitable work 
right around your own home. Ask 
today for full particulars. 


HOME WOOLEN MILLS 
268 MAIN ST. _ EATON RAPIDS, MICH. 








ne KING OF THE WOODS. Saves money sod 


BY ONE MAN. 
backache. Send for FREE ca’ No. B83 showing jow 
price and latest improvements rst order gets age — 


folding Sawing Machine Co, 1005 East 75th St., Chicago, lll 


Lump Jaw 


The farmer’s old reliable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in cattle. 


's Actinoform 


Sold for $2.50 (postpaid) a bottle 
under a itive rantee Since 1896— your 
money refunded if it Fy Write today for 
FLEMING’S VEST - POCK' VETERINARY ADVISER 
A book of 197 pages and 67 oT Sicstrations, It is FREE. 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 31 Union Stock Yards, Chicage 
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PROTECTION AND OHIO CHIEF 


Two Important Sires in the Development of the Duroc Jerseys 


HE names of Protection and Ohio 
. Chief have long commanded respect 


By D. F. Malin 


the mating of Protection with the cele- 
brated producing sow, Duchess 40th. 





among admirers of Duroc Jersey swine. 
These two boars, sire and son, have 
been given positions of prominence in 
the breed’s sires by men who have care- 
fully studied bloodlines. That breeders 
have accurately estimated the impor- 
tance of these sires is borne out by 
analyses of the pedigrees of our Durocs 
of today, which show a higher percent- 
age of Protection and Ohio Chief blood 
than of any other foundation sires. 
Protection has not generally received 


gree. 





than of any other sire. 


A comprehensive study of Duroc Jersey bloodlines discloses 
Protection and Ohio Chief as the two foremost foundation sires 
of the breed. The average Duroc of today has about 12 per cent 
Protection blood and 11 per cent Ohio Chief blood in his pedi- 
Many animals commonly known as Colonel or Orion 
bred actually have more of the blood of Protection back of them 
Pedigree researches show definitely that 
of the two boars considered in this discussion, the emphasis should says: 
be placed on Protection rather than Ohio Chief. 


Ohio Chief was an outstanding pig and 
yearling, and he terminated a success- 
ful showyard career when he stood 
in first place in the aged boar class 
at the St. Louis World’s Fair in 1904. 

Writing of Ohio Chief as he ap- 
peared in the St. Louis show ring, 
Secretary Robert J. Evans, of the 
American Duroc Jersey Association, 


“Ohio Chief was a large hog for 
that period, and was made, of course, 








the recognition as a sire that has 

been awarded to Ohio Chief. Protection was not 
exhibited in the show ring and to the rank and 
file of Duroc Jersey breeders he is known princi- 
pally as the sire of Ohio Chief. A comprehensive 
study of the bloodlines of the important animals 
of the breed at the present time shows definitely 
that the influence of Protection upon the breed has 
been generally under-estimated and that this early- 
day sire really contributed more to the breed than 
any other foundation sire. 

Analyses of the bloodlines of the twenty principal 
Duroc sires at the past three National Swine Shows 
show that these boars carry an average of 11.7 per 
cent of the blood of Protection, This is greater than 
their average of 10.8 per cent of Ohio Chief and 10.1 
per cent of King of Colonels, altho neither of these 
boars is so far removed from the present generation 
as Protection. The amount of Protection blood in 
present-day Durocs is also greater than the amount 
of Colonel M. blood, which averages 6.5 per cent in 
the twenty boars referred to. 


Early Durocs Were Inbred But Little 


The fact that Durocs today carry nearly 12 per 
cent of the blood of Protection is sufficient to stamp 
him as a foundation sire. This percentage, how- 
ever, is only about half the amount of Chief Price 
blood that is carried by the average big type Poland 
China of the present time. Since the average Duroc 
Jersey carries but 12 per cent of the blood of Pro- 
tection, the foremost foundation sire, it is clear 
that in their early development the Durocs were in- 
bred relatively little. 

Protection was farrowed in 1892 and was bred 
by S. E. Morton & Company, of Camden, Ohio. His 
sire was Coulongues, a boar of consid- 


Nearly all of the other boars that have made a 
distinct impression upon the breed in late years 
carry more of the Protection breeding than of other 
foundation sires. Orion Cherry King had 13.3 per 
cent Protection blood, while Pathfinder carried 14.1 
per cent. Walt’s Top Colonel, considered by most 
Duroc Jersey breeders as a strongly Colonel-bred 
boar, really had nearly twice as much Protection 
blood as of Colonel M. breeding. An analysis of the 
pedigree of Walt’s Top Colonel shows 14.4 per cent 
of the blood of Protection and 7.9 per cent of that 
of Colonel M. 


Fallacy of Classifying by Families 


King of Colonels, the boar which is commonly 
called a Colonel foundation sire, might with more 
propriety be called a Protection-bred boar, since 
his pedigree shows 11 per cent of Protection blood 
and 8.2 per cent of that of Colonel M. The blood- 
lines of King of Colonels expose in a very striking 
fashion the fallacy of classifying Duroc Jerseys by 
families. All Duroes contain more or less of the 
blood of each of the so-called founders of families, 
and they can not accurately be credited to any one 
strain. 

Great Wonder carried 12.9 per cent of Protection 
blood, and Great Wonder I Am had 10.3 per cent. 
Jackson’s Orion King, Orion King Perfect and Scis- 
sors each have above 11 per cent of Protection blood. 
Great Orion Sensation, the noted show boar and 
sire, shows 8.4 per cent of Protection blood, which 
is not a large percentage, but exceeds the amount 
of any of the other foundation sires that appear in 
his pedigree. 

Jack’s Friend was notably weak in Protection, 


on the wide-ribbed and blocky type. 
He possibly never reached a weight of more than 
800 pounds. He was very smooth and even, with 
excellent hams and good character in the head.” 

The illustration of Ohio Chief, which accompa- 
nies this discussion, confirms the statement made 
by Mr. Evans, and discloses a boar that was of the 
wide, low-set order. It is obvious that he did not 
have the length of leg and rainbow back which the 
breeders insist upon today. 

In 1906, Ohio Chief was sold by the Morton Com- 
pany, who had bred him, to R. J. Harding and 
O. E. Osborn, of Iowa. Later, a one-third interest 
in the boar was sold to J. M. Morrison, In his long 
period of service in Ohio, and later in Iowa and 
Nebraska, Ohio Chief sired many animals which 
left their impress upon the breed. His best known 
son was High Chief, the sire of the renowned Cherry 
Chief. 

Sires Average 10.8 Per Cent Ohio Chief 

The twenty highest-ranking sires of winners at 
recent National Swine Shows carry an average of 
10.8 per cent of the blood of Ohio Chief. Thus the 
average Duroc Jersey of today has in his pedigree 
nearly 11 per cent of the blood of Ohio Chief in 
comparison with a little more than that much Pro 
tection blood. 

The principal exponents of Ohio Chief blood are 
identical with those of the Protection breeding. 
Cherry Chief, with 25 per cent of the blood of Ohio 
Chief, and Cherry King, with 21.8 per cent, have 
done more than any other two boars to perpetuate 
the Ohio Chief blood. 

An examination of the pedigree of Pathfinder 
shows 14.8 per cent of the blood of Ohio Chief, 

and the same content is to be found 





erable note. The owners of Protection 
kept him to grow out as a herd sire, 
and he was never shown. There is little 
information available as to his type, 
but it appears that he was not of ex- 
traordinary size. Apparently he suited 
the demands of the time, as he was 
kept in service for several years in the 
herd owned by S. E. Morton and his 
associates, Walter Abernathy and M. 
Borradaile. 

The blood of Protection was not sys- 
tematically concentrated in the Morton 
herd. His daughters were mated to 
boars representing other lines of breed- 
ing. A favorite mating was to cross 
daughters of Protection with Walt’s 
Colonel, a son of Colonel M. This com- 
bination resulted in producing Ed’s 
Colonel, the great-grandsire of King 
of Colonels. 











While the Protection blood was not 
in-bred, or even line-bred, the sons and 
daughters of this sire were extensively used in Duroc 
herds that were prominent in the formative period 
of the breed. As a result of this wide use of Pro- 
tection’s descendants, we find certain prominent 
animals of recent times carrying a considerable 
p.oportion of Protection blood. Notable examples 
of this are the boars, Cherry Chief and Cherry King, 
each of which had over 20 per cent Protection blood, 
rather a significant concentration in view of the 
fact that no special effort was made toward intensi- 
fying the blood. These two boars have been impor- 
tant factors in passing on the Protection blood. 


Ohio Chief as He Appeared at the St. Louis World's Fair. 


showing but 3.1 per cent. The pedigree of Joe Orion 
lacked Protection blood altogether. Both of these 
boars carried more Orion blood than any of the 
other sires of their time, a fact which may pos- 
sibly explain the fortunate cross which they made 
with the offspring of Cherry Chief and Cherry 
King, both of which animals were high in Protection 
breeding. 

Among the get of Protection there was one boar 
whose prowess in the show ring and in the breed- 
ing herd has immortalized his name in Duroc Jer- 
sey history. Ohio Chief was farrowed in 1900, from 


in the bloodlines of Great Wonder. 
Orion Cherry King and Joe Orion 2a 
each have 10.9 per cent of the blood 
of Ohio Chief. The pedigree of Walt’s 
Top Colonel contains 13.3 per cent of 
Ohio Chief, while that of Great Orion 
Sensation shows a content of but 7.2 
per cent, 

Many recent animals have less of the 
Ohio Chief blood than of Protection. A 
notable example is Orion Cherry King, 
with 13.3 per cent Protection and 10.9 
Ohio Chief. When it is considered that 
Protection is further removed than 
Ohio Chief from the Duroes of 1922, it 
becomes apparent that Protection has 
had more influence upon the breed 
than his noted son. This is empha- 
sized by the analyses of the National 
Swine Shows heretofore referred to, 
which show 11.7 per cent Protection 
and 10.8 per cent Ohio Chief as an 
average. 

Without minimizing the influence of Ohio Chief, 
a study of the influence of Protection and Ohio 
Chief can not but lead one to the conclusion that 
Protection was the more important sire of the two. 
The average Duroc Jersey has more of the blood of 
Protection than of any other foundation sire. After 
Protection, the blood of Ohio Chief ranks next. 
However, Protection, the leader of his breed, does 
not occupy the position of dominance among foun- 
dation sires that must be accorded to Chief Price 
in the big type Polands or to Champion of England 
in Shorthorn cattle. : 
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More Power for Agriculture 
(CZECHOSLOVAKIA, one of the new states 


that was carved out of Austria after the 
war, is planning an interesting experiment in 
giving agriculture a more important part in 
the conduct of the state. A bill introduced into 
the Czechoslovak parliament provides that each 
district in the state is to have an agricultural 
association to which every farm owner, tenant 
and farm laborer and professional man asso- 
ciated with agriculture shall belong. Each 
district sends representatives to the provincial 
chamber of agriculture, and delegates from the 
provincial chambers make up the national gen- 
eral assembly. 

This general assembly will act as a parlia- 
ment for agriculture, It will supervise the 
work of the locals, organize institutes, and set 
on foot any projects that seem desirable in the 
field of agricultural instruction, co-operation 
in marketing or other phases of farm develop- 
ment. Bills dealing with agriculture which are 
presented to the national parliament will be 
turned over to the agricultural assembly for 
comment and approval or disapproval. The 
assembly will have the power to draw up and 
present to the national parliament bills on ag- 
ricultural subjects. 

Control of the local, provincial and national 
agricultural bodies will be in the hands of 
working farmers. The law provides that they 
are to have four times as many representatives 
as the farm laborers, and four times as many 
as a third group, which includes professional 
men connected with agriculture, such as in- 
structors in colleges and veterinarians, and 
also takes in the landowners who do not work 
their own farms. 

This is the most thoro-going project we have 
yet seen to organize the farmers of any coun- 
try and to put their organizations in a position 
of great influence with relation to national pol- 
icies. If the proposed measure goes thru in 
Czechoslovakia, farmers in this country will 
want to keep an eye on the way the plan works 
out. 


The New Serial 


“(\OLD,” a story of the ’49-ers in California, 

by Stewart Edward White, starts on 
page 6 of this issue. This serial has the dou- 
ble value of giving an accurate picture of an 
important period in American history and of 
being as exciting a yarn as one is likely to run 
across. Our advice to every subscriber is to 
turn over to page 6 and start it at once. Take 
our word for it, you’ll like it. 
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Flinty Versus Starchy Corn for 
Live Stock 


"T HERE seem to be more differences in feed- 

ing value between the various kinds of corn 
than the chemists had thought. Actual feed- 
ing tests have not only proved the superiority 
of yellow corn over white corn under many con- 
ditions, but there now comes word from the 
Illinois experiment station that for hogs, a 
moderately starchy corn may perhaps be su- 
perior in feeding value to a flinty corn. At 
any rate, in an Illinois experiment they found 
that the ordinary Silver Mine white corn, when 
fed in connection with tankage to hogs, gave 
considerably better results than the flinty 
Democrat white corn when fed in connection 
with tankage. The Democrat corn as grown in 
southern Illinois looks much like a regular dent 
corn, but the dent is smooth and the kernels are 
quite flinty. 

There is much difference between different 
varieties of corn with respect to flintiness. 
Many so-called dents, especially those on the 
northern and southern borders of the corn belt, 
have a decidedly hard and flinty texture with 
very little white starch. On the other hand, in 
the central part of the corn belt, Reid’s Yellow 
Dent and most of our other standard varieties 
carry a considerable percentage of soft white 
starch. Possibly from a feeding standpoint, 
even Reid’s Yellow Dent might be improved 
if the kernels were a little softer. 

The present tendency among corn breeders 
in the central part of the corn belt is to em- 
phasize flintiness of kernel. They seem to think 
that plants from flinty kernels are less subject 
to fusarium and other diseases. There may 
be something to this, but before we get carried 
too far away by this new hobby, it may be well 
to look into this matter of texture of kernel 
as related to feeding value. 

Another point in which many cattle feeders 
are interested is the quality of the cob. When 
corn is fed on the ear, it ixa decided advantage 
to the cattle if the cobs are not too tough. 
Reid’s corn seems to be quite good in this re- 
spect, but some of the white sorts have an un- 
usually large, coarse cob. 

Texture of cob and texture of grain, from 
the standpoint of relation to the feeding of 
hogs and cattle, have not heretofore been em- 
phasized in corn breeding work. It would 
seem, however, that it was time to begin to 
think a little bit about the animals who eat 
three-fourths of our corn, if we are to do the 
most effective job of corn breeding. What most 
of us want is a corn which will produce the 
largest number of pounds of pork or beef per 


acre, 


Bankers and Co-operation 
SOUTHERN bankers have shown an unusual 
w 


appreciation of the need of working with 
the farmers to find a way to market their prod- 
ucts more efficiently. In the last issue of the 
Banker-Farmer, R. S. Hecht, a banker of New 
Orleans, tells why co-operatives should have 
the support of bankers. 

“Their slogan is that hereafter farm prod- 
ucts shall not be dumped on the market all at 
one time,” he says; “neither shall they be arti- 
ficially held from the market, but shall be dis- 
posed of in an orderly way, i. e., they shall be 
merchandised every day as the demand for 
them justifies, 

“It will be seen, therefore, that the organ- 
ization of these co-operative associations rests 
on sound econoniic principles to which even the 
most conservative banker may conscientiously 
subscribe.” 

And later: 

“My study of the co-operative marketing 
movement has convinced me that it will spread 


rapidly and prove to be a practical success. If 
such proves to be the case, we as bankers must 
do our share not only in being prepared to 
make large advances on staple products prop- 
erly warehoused and liberally margined, but 
also in heiping to adjust our whole agricultural 
credit system to synchronize with the new eco- 
nomic conditions.” 

This is his conclusion: “I can think of no 
worthier movement to attract the interest of 
the banker.” 

This is sound sense. We commend it to the 
attention of many bankers who are still luke- 
warm on the matter of co-operative marketing. 
For some reason, bankers in the north and east 
have been much slower to appreciate the need 
of working with the farmer in this movement 
than have the bankers of the south. It might 
be a good thing if some of our middle-western 
bank presidents, instead of spending the win- 
ter in California, would change their destina- 
tion to New Orleans or some other southern 
city and try to catch a little of the spirit that 
Mr. Hecht and his associates seem to have. 





O Tempora, O Mores! 


IMES change and customs alter; but the 
spirit of man remains the same. A new 
idea is always about as welcome to him as a 
dose of poison. At this moment we forget just 
what innovations the conservatives of the pres- 
Whatever it is, 


there is a strong chance that the men of tomor- 


ent day are wailing about. 


row will regard their outcries much as we re- 
gard the moans of horror with which our 
grandfathers greeted the introduction of the 
bath-tub and illuminating gas. 

Back in 1840, according to some authorities, 
there was only one man in the United States 
who had taken a bath in a real bath-tub. Most 
Americans looked on the bath-tub with a great 
deal of suspicion. The Philadelphia city coun- 
cil decided that the practice was unhealthy, at 
least in cold weather, and tried to put a ban on 
bathing from the first of November until the 
middle of March. 
margin of only two votes. 
aged indulgence in the habit by putting a tax 
of $30 a year on every bath-tub brought into 
the state. Boston in 1845 made tub bathing 
unlawful except upon medical advice. It took 
twenty years for the bath-tub to get into good 
society. 

The same attitude of consternation at the 
approach of a new idea is shown in the way a 
New England town, early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, greeted the proposition to light the 
streets with gas. Here’s a summary of the 
arguments which were presented against the 
plan in the local paper: 

“1. <A theological objection. Artificial il 
lumination is an attempt to interfere with the 
divine plan of the world, which had ordained 
that it should be dark during the night-time. 

“2. <A medical objection. 


The motion was lost on a 
Virginia discour- 


Emanations of 
illuminating gas are injurious. Lighted streets 
will incline people to remain late out of doors, 
thus leading to increase of ailments by colds. 

“3. A moral objecton. The fear of dark 
ness will vanish and drunkenness and depravit) 
increase, 

“4. Police objection. Horses will be fright 
ened and thieves emboldened. 
ae Objections from the people. If streets 
are illuminated every night, such constant 1! 
lumination will rob festive occasions of their 
charm.” 

What funny folks our ancestors were! One 
of the principal jobs of any generation seems 
to be to provide amusement for the next. I 
should console us a little to think how admir 
ably we are living up to this requirement. What 
side-splitting laughter we are probably laying 
up for people of the year 2000! 
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Who Are They Working For? 


O LEADERS of farm organizations as a 
rule represent the sentiment of the major- 
ity of the membership? The question comes 
up because we have noticed that the talk of the 
farmers we visit with and the lefters we receive 
sound quite different from the official utter- 
ances of most farm organization leaders. The 
average farmer is feeling decidedly resentful 
after three years of poor prices and is eager 
for some decisive action that will help him out. 
Farm organization leaders, on the other hand, 
as a rule are apparently averse to getting into 
any rough and tumble activities and seem to 
feel that, given time, everything will work out 
all right. 

It has occurred to us that this difference 
between the sentiment of the officers of a farm 
organization and the sentiment of the rank and 
file may be due largely to the difference in the 
economic position of the two groups. Farm 
organization officers, particularly in the larg- 
er, more conservative and more powerful or- 
ganizations, as a rule are retired farmers, 
many of them financially well fixed. They are 
largely men who have made their pile; and 
altho the losses in farming operations in the 
last several years have hurt them, it has not 
been a matter of critical importance in their 
business life. 

In the membership, however, we find an en- 
tirely different class. There are a good many 
land owners of the older, conservative type; 
but there are a great many more younger men 
who started in farming during the high price 
period, and who have had the hardest sort of 
work ever since to keep their heads above wa- 
ter. These men represent a very considerable 
part of the organization, because they feel the 
need of help from some outside source and are 
much more likely to join up with an associa- 
tion of farmers than is the well-to-do and elder- 
ly farmer who feels that he is able to get along 
very nicely by himself. 

The farm problem of today, of course, is 
not the problem of the retired farmer, or of 
the landowner whose farm is clear and who 
has money in the bank. It is the problem of 
these younger men who bought land, equip- 
ment and stock at high prices and are now la- 
boring under the burden of heavy interest 
charges. These are the men who are going to 
do the farming of the country for the next 
twenty or thirty years. 

In the nature of political affairs it is prob- 
ably natural that it should be the elderly and 
conservative land owner who is put in positions 
of power in farm organizations. By reason of 
his experience he is looked up to by the men of 
the district. The younger men are too desper- 
ately busy to pay much attention to organiza- 
tion politics. They are also comparatively in- 
experienced in the methods of getting control 
of a political group. 

What happens is that farm organization 
leaders in many cases are making plans and 
following a course of action which will bring 
the least trouble to men of their own age and 
economic status. In most cases this bias is un- 
conscious ; but its existence cannot be doubted 
by anyone who has watched the deliberations 
of conservative farm organizations. They are 
planning for the welfare of men whose active 
farming days are practically over, They are 
forgetting to consider the welfare of the men 
on whom the agricultural industry of the Unit- 
cd States will depend for the next generation. 

It would be a fine thing for farm organiza- 
tions, 1f they would introduce into their board 
of directors and their list of officers a number 
of young men who started in farming for them- 
selves since 1914. Action of this sort ought to 


result in a great increase of vigor and a much 
keener realization of the farmer’s problems in 
the official circles of farm organizations. We 
need directors and officials who still have their 
way to make and are looking forward. Men 
of this sort will be more apt to see that the job 
of farm organizations is not to safeguard the 
property of the well-to-do, but to give the 
working farmer a chance to get a bigger labor 
income and to maintain a higher standard of 
living. 





The British Debt and the Price 
of Farm Products 


S SOON as England starts to pay us the 
two hundred and fifty million dollars an- 
nual interest on her debt to us, the price of 
wheat, pork, cotton and other farm products 
which we export to her, will tend to fall. It 
will be possible for England to get together 
this extra two hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars, but the net result will be that her buying 
power for wheat, pork and cotton will be im- 
paired by about that amount. In all probabil- 
ity, the thing will work out by a weakening in 
British exchange as soon as she begins to pay 
us. It would not be at all surprising to see the 
British pound go down from its present value 
of $4.45 to $4 as a direct result of the British 
necessity of applying such a large proportion 
of her shipments of gold and other commodi- 
ties on her interest payments. And when the 
British pound weakens to $4 it may be ex- 
pected that those commodities which we nor- 
mally export to Great Britain will go down 
correspondingly. 

If we are going to insist on Great Britain 
paying her indebtedness to us, we must plan on 
cutting down our production of wheat, cotton 
and hogs, so that we have very little to export. 
We should also provide for a low tariff on 
those manufactured goods which England can 
send to us to the best advantage. 

We more and more favor the idea that we 
can afford to permit the cancellation of the 
greater part of the European $11,000,000,000 
debt to us provided the German indemnity is 
greatly reduced and European military ex- 
penditures are cut to one-fifth of their present 
high level. 





Big Bankers and Foreign Debts 
“THE big bankers are trying to get public 

opinion changed so that the United States 
government will feel free to forgive a large part 
of the eleven billion dollar war debt which 
Europe owes us. Thomas Lamont, of J. P. 
Morgan & Company, told the American Bank- 
ers’ Association recently that if we compelled 
Europe to pay this debt, it will mean a heavy 
decrease in our export trade. He suggested 
that we might forgive at least half of this debt, 
and that we might consider funding the rest of 
it on a long-time basis, a much longer time 
than the twenty-five years provided for by con- 
gress. 

We have found ourselves disagreeing with 
the big eastern bankers on many problems, but 
on the question of war debts, we find ourselves 
swinging around to their point of view. We 
very much fear that the paying off of the Eu- 
ropean war debt, by the decreasing of Euro- 
pean purchasing power, will result in the in- 
ability of Europe to buy any large quantities 
of our farm products at a price representing 
anything near cost of production. Several 
years ago, we favored the idea of compelling 
Europe to pay these debts to us, on the theory 
that it would be absolutely impossible for her 
to pay us except on a price level far above pre- 
war, and that it would be to the advantage of 
those farmers who contracted debts during the 


period extending from 1916 to 1921 if the price 
level could be held at least 70 per cent above 
pre-war. This contention is still sound, but it 
now appears there is grave danger that while 
the paying off of the European debt might 
mean a high price level, yet it might also mean 
a situation under which farm products would 
continue as badly out of line with other prod- 
ucts as they are at the present time. It is the 
bad relationship between farm product prices 
and other products which is hurting the farmer 
even worse than a low general price level. This 
matter of paying European debts has a lot to 
do with the ability of Europe being able to buy 
our wheat, pork and corn. It may be worth 
while to forgive Italy, France and even Eng- 
land a considerable part of their war debts, 
providing they agree to re-establish Germany 
industrially and to hold down their military ex- 
penditures. Or the debt might be held over the 
head of Europe for some time as a guarantee 
of good behavior. 

We don’t like the idea of accepting in ex- 
change for the European debts, large quanti- 
ties of European property which would neces- 
sitate our getting mixed up in world affairs 
more and more. The more we see of European 
affairs, the more we like the idea of being in 
position to keep away from Europe as much 
as possible. It may even be a good plan to 
produce food chiefly for our own use, with only 
a small surplus for export. 


Is Ames Abandoning Football? 
IS THE millennium really on the way? There 

seems a chance of it, but we can’t be sure, 
The fact is, we are afraid to ask for details. 
We have been disappointed so often. 

Not many farmers, perhaps, noticed that 
Coe beat Ames at football 24 to 0 a week or 
so back. The significance of this is that Coe 
is a minor college which ordinarily Ames con- 
descends to beat in the first practice game of 
the season. This year something was wrong, 
Coe won in a walk, 

We noticed this news in the paper with sur- 
prise and pleasure so keen as to be painful. 
For a moment we had a vision of a revolution 
in college life at Ames. <A little dream shaped 
itself in our mind. Hurrying students going 
to classrooms and laboratory. <A_ wild-eyed 
figure in a sweater stops one of them. “Coe 
has just beaten us by three touch-downs.” The 
student gives the messenger a_ bored look. 
“Well, what of it?” he asks, and goes on to his 
work. 

Perhaps, we thought, Ames has decided that 
having a winning football team is not the main 
After all, the idea of ad- 
vertising the college by a good football team is 
If a man is attracted to a 
college simply because it has a good team, he 
is hardly worth having in the school. This 
defeat may mean that Ames has reformed, has 
stopped hiring coaches; that the alumni have 
quit paying the way of deserving young foot- 
ball players (in this respect we must admit, 
however, that Ames has been less guilty than 
any other college in the land); and that inter- 
collegiate football has finally been put in its 
proper and very unimportant place in the list 
of campus activities at the Iowa Agricultural 
College. 


But we have noticed that the millennium has 


job of the college. 


mostly nonsense. 


a habit of backing away from us. We have not 
tried to get any details from Ames. We are 
a bit afraid, however, that instead of rejoic- 
ing at liberation from football, the students 
are holding indignation meetings, burning the 
coach in effigy, and getting ready to do any- 
thing short of murder to bring victory in fu- 
ture contests. If they are, we don’t want to 
hear about it. We so seldom have a chance to 
enjoy a millennium, even an illusory one. 
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By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 





GOLD 











CHAPTER !I—OH, SUSANNAH! 
OMEWHERE in this book I must write a para- 
graph exclusively about myself. The fact that 

in the outcome of all these stirring events I have 
ended as a mere bookkeeper is perhaps a good rea- 
son why one paragraph will be enough. In my 
youth I had dreams a-plenty; but the event and the 
peculiar twist of my own temperament prevented 
their fulfillment. Perhaps in a more squeamish 
age—and yet that is not fair, either, to the men 
whose destinies I am trying to record. Suffice it 
then that of these men I have been the friend and 
companion, of these occasions I have been a part, 
and that the very lacks and reservations of my 
own character that have kept me to a subordinate 
position and a little garden have probably made me 
the better spectator. Which is a longer paragraph 
about myself than I had purposed writing. 

Therefore I will pass over briefly the various rea- 
sons, romantic and practical, why I decided to join 
the gold rush to California in the year 1849. It was 
in the air: and I was then of a romantic and adven- 
turous disposition. 

The first news of the gold discovery filtered to 
us in a roundabout way thru vessels to the Sand- 
wich Islands, and then appeared again in the col- 
umns of some Baltimore paper. Everybody laughed 
at the rumor; but everybody remembered it The 
land was infinitely remote; and then, as now, Tro- 
mance increases as the square of the distance. 
There might well be gold there; but more authen- 
tic were the reports of fleas, rawhides, and a dried- 
up coast. Minstrel shows made a good deal of fun 
of it all, I remember. Then, when we were of a 
broad grin, came the publication of the letter writ- 
ten by Governor Mason to the War Department. 
That was a sober, official document, and had to be 
believed, but it read like a fairy tale. 

“T have no hesitation in saying,” wrote the gov- 
ernor, “that there is more gold in the country 
drained by the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers 
than would pay the costs of the late war with Mex- 
ico a hundred times over.” And then he went on to 
report in detail big nuggets and big washings, men- 
tioning men, places, dates, in a circumstantial man- 
ner that carried conviction. 

Our broad grins faded. The minstrels’ jokes 
changed color. As I look back, it seems to me that 
I can almost see with the physical eye the broad, 
restless upheaval beneath the surface of all society. 
The Mexican war was just over, and the veterans— 
young veterans all—filled with the spirit of adven- 
ture, turned eagerly toward this glittering new em- 
prise. Out in the small villages, on the small farms, 
the news was talked over seriously, almost without 
excitement, as offering a possible means of lifting 
the war burden. Families strained resources and 
mortgaged possessions to equip and send their single 
strongest members to make the common fortune. 

Then came the song that caught the popular ear: 
and the rush was on. Most great movements are 
done to song, generally commonplace. It was so in 
this instance. “Oh, Susannah,” or rather a modifi- 
cation of the original made to fit the occasion, first 
sung in some minstrel show, ran like fire in the 
tinder of men’s excited hopes. From every stage, 
on every street corner, in every restaurant and 
hotel it was sung, and played and whistled. At 
the sound of the first notes of the song, the peo- 


ple in the audience sprang to their feet and cheered 
like mad. 

The desire to go to “El Dorado” was universal, 
and almost irresistible. The ability to go was much 
more circumscribed. For one thing, it cost a good 
deal of money; and that was where I bogged down 
at the first pull. Then I suppose a majority did 
have ties of family, business or other responsibili- 
ties impossible to shake off. However, we all joined 
one or more of the various clubs formed for the 
purpose of getting at least some of their members 
to California; and discussed heatedly the merits 
of the different routes; and went into minute and 
fascinating details as to processes of which we 
knew less than nothing; and sang “Oh, Susannah!” 
and talked ourselves into a glorified fever of ex- 
citement; and went home with our heads in the 
clouds. Once in a great while some of these clubs 
came to something—as a body, I mean; for indi- 
vidual members were constantly working them- 
selves up the summit of resolution to rush headlong 
and regardless down the other side and out of our 
sight. When a man had reached a certain pitch 
of excitement he ran amuck. He sold anything, 
deserted anything, broke thru anything in the way 
of family, responsibility, or financial lacks in order 
to go. But, as I say, occasionally one of these clubs 
pooled its individual resources and bought some old 
tub of a whaler, or outfitted a wagon train, and 
started off. But generally we got only 
as far as “Oh, Susannah!” I remember 
once, in coming out from one of our meet- 
ings, finding myself next a solemn and 
earnest youth originally from my own ru- 
ral village. He walked by my side for 
several squares, lost in a brown study. 
Then suddenly he looked up. 

“Frank,” said he, with conviction, “I 
believe I'll go. I know most of this talk 
is wildly exaggerated, but I’m sensible 
enough to discount all that sort of thing 
and to disbelieve absurd stories. I shan’t 
go with the slightest notion of 
finding the thing true, but will 
be satisfied if I do reasonably 
well. In fact, if I don’t pick 
up more than a hatful of gold 
a day, I shall be perfectly sat- 
isfied.” 

Which remark sufficiently 
indicates about where we all 
were! 
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CHAPTER II—THE HAM- 
MERLOCK 

We had many sorts of men 
in our club, but nearly all 
young. One, in especial, early 
attracted my attention, and qamot Ward... 
held it thru all the changing 
vicissitudes of our many meet- 
ings. I say attracted me, tho fascinated would be 
perhaps the better word, for, after the first evening 
of his attendance I used deliberately so to place 
myself that I could watch him. 

He came always in a rather worn military cape, 
which on entering the door he promptly threw back 
in such a manner as to display the red lining. This 
seemed an appropriate envelopment of his flaming, 















in arather worn military cape. 
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buoyant personality. He walked with his chin up 
and his back straight, and trod directly on and over 
the ends of his toes so that he seemd fairly to 
spring with vigor. His body was very erect and 
tall and pliant, bending easily to every change of 
balance. If I were never to have seen his face at 
all, I should have placed him as one of the laugh- 
ing spirits of the world. His head was rather small, 
round, well poised, with soft close-set ringlets all 
over it like a cap, in the fashion of some marble 
gods I have seen. He had very regular, handsome 
features, with a clear, biscuit-brown complexion, 
and a close-clipped, stubby, light moustache. All 
these things were interesting and attractive, tho 
no more so than are the vigor and beauty of any 
perfect animal. But the quality of his eyes placed 
him, at least to me, in a class apart. They were 
sober, clear eyes, that looked out gray and contem- 
plative on the world about them; so that one got 
the instant impression of a soul behind them that 
weighed and judged. Indeed, they were not laugh- 
ing eyes at all, and rather negatived the impression 
made by the man’s general bearing. But somewhere 
down in them something flickered like a strong 
burning candle in a brisk wind. Occasionally it 
was almost out; then again it blazed up clear, so 
that one thought to see it plainly thru the steady 
brooding look. It always fascinated the beholder, 
for it was mysterious. Whether it came and went, 

grew and shrank, following 


2. Ripe delicately the moods or reflec- 





tions of the spirit within, or 
whether it was a purely fortui- 
tous effect of light and refrac- 
tion, no man was ever able to 
say. And some men later made 
some very bad guesses. I my- 
self think it was the devil of 
genius—a devil behind the 
steady control of a clear brain. 
His name, I soon discovered, 
was Talbot Ward. > 

At this period I was start- 
ing in as an assistant book- 
keeper to a large exporting 
firm. They were enterprising 
people, and already they were 
laying plans to capture some 
of the California trade. The 
office talk I heard concerning 
the purchase of ships, the con- 
signment of arms, the engage- 
ment of captains and of crews 
further inflamed my imagina- 
tion. I received the vast sum of nine 
dollars per week. As I was quite alone 
in the world, and possessed no other re- 
sources, the saving of the five hundred 





He came always ‘dollars agreed upon as the least sum pos 


sible with which to get to California was 
fairly out of the question. 

One evening, after the meeting, to my great sur- 
prise, Ward fell into step with me. We had up to 
that moment never exchanged a word. 

“In New York long?” he demanded. 

“About six months,” I told him. 

“Farm bred, of course?” he remarked. “Where?” 

“Ashbury, in Vermont,” I replied, without the 
slightest feeling that he was intrusive. 
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He stopped short in the street and looked me up 
and down reflectively, but without comment. 

“I’ve been watching you at these fool meetings,” 
said he, falling into step again. 

In spite of myself, I experienced a glow of grati- 
fication at having been the object of his interest. 

“Fool meetings?” I echoed inquiringly. 

“Suppose, by a miracle, all that lot could agree, 
and could start for California tomorrow, in a body— 
that’s what they are organized for, I believe,” he 
countered—“‘would you go with them?” 

“Why not?” 

“Martin is why not; and Fowler is why not; and 
that little Smith runt, and six or eight others. They 
are weak sisters. If you are going into a thing, go 
into it with the strong men. I wouldn’t go with that 
crowd to a snake fight if it was twelve miles away. 
Where do you live?” 

“West Ninth street.” 

“That’s not far. Have you a good, big room?” 

“Tl have a very small hall bedroom,” I replied, 
wonderingly; “a number of us have the whole of the 
top floor.” 

Somehow, I must repeat, this unexplained intru- 
gion of a total stranger into my private affairs did 
not offend me in the slightest degree. 

“Then you must have a big 


ness might win—provided he had the skill to direct 
it. But in a genuine fight, within the circumscribed 
and hampering dimensions of our little room, I 
thought my own rather unusual power must crush 
him. The only unknown quantity was the spirit or 
gameness of us two. I had no great doubt of my 
own determination in that respect—I had been on 
too many log-drives to fear personal encounter. 
And certainly Talbot Ward seemed to show nothing 
but eager interest. 

“You don’t show up for what you are in your 
clothes,” said he. “This is going to be more fun 
than I had thought.” 

My roommates perched on the table and the man- 
telpiece out of the way. I asked the length of the 
rounds. 

“Rounds!” echoed Talbot Ward, with a flash of 
teeth beneath his little moustache. “Did you ever 
hear of rounds in a real fight?” 

With the words, he sprang forward and hit me 
twice. The blows started at the very toe of his foot; 
and they shook me as no blows, even with the bare 
fist, have ever shaken me before or since. Com- 
pletely dazed, I struck back, but encountered only 
the empty air. Four or five times, from somewhere, 
these pile-driver fists descended upon me. Being 





sitting-room. How many of 
you?” 

“Four.” 

“Can you lick all of the 
others?” 

I stopped to laugh. By some 
shrewd guess he had hit on 
our chief difficulty as a com- 
munity. We were all four 
country boys with a good deal 
of residuary energy and high 
spirits; and we were not pop- 
ular with the tenants under- 
neath. 

“You see I’m pretty big—” 
I reminded him. 

“Yes, I see you are. That’s 
why I’m with you. Do you 
think you can lick me?” 

I stopped short again, in 
surprise. 

“What in blazes—” I began. 

He laughed, and the devils 
in his eyes danced right out 
to the surface of them. 

“J asked you a plain ques- 
tion,” he said, “and I'd like 
the favor of a plain answer. 
Do you think you can lick 
me as well as your rural 
friends?” 

“T can,” said I, shortly. 

He ran his arm thru mine 
eagerly. 

“Come on!” he cried, 
to West Ninth!” 

We found two of my room- 
mates smoking and talking 
before the tiny open fire. Tal- 
bot Ward, full of the business 
in hand, rushed directly at 
the matter, once the introduc- 
tions were over. 

Our arrangements were 
simple; the chairs were few 
and pushed back easily, and 
we had an old set of gloves. 

“Which is it to be?” I said, 
“boxing or wrestling?” 

1 said you couldn’t lick me,” he replied. ‘“‘Box- 
ing is a game with rules; it isn’t fighting at all.” 

“You want to bite and gouge and scratch, then?” 
said I, greatly amused. 

“I do not; they would not be fair; a fight’s a 
fight; but a man can be decent with it all. We'll 
put on the gloves, and we’ll hit and wrestle both—in 
fact, we'll fight.” 

He began rapidly to strip. 

“Would you expect to get off your clothes in a 
real fight?” I asked him, a little sardonically. 

“If I expected to fight, yes!” said he. “Why not? 
Didn’t the Greek and Roman and Hebrew and 
every other good old fighter ‘strip for the fray’ 
when he got a chance? Of course! Take off your 
shirt, man!” 

I began also to strip for this strange contest 

hose rules seemed to have been made up from a 

idicious selection of general principles by Talbot 

Vard 

My opponent’s body was as beautiful as his head. 

he smooth white skin covered long muscles that 

ppled beneath it with every slightest motion. The 
hest was deep, the waist and hips narrow, the 
houlders well rounded. In contrast, my own big, 
prominent muscles, trained by heavy farm work of 
ny early youth, seemed to move slowly, to knot 
uggishly tho powerfully. Nevertheless, I judged 

a glance that my strength could not but prove 

#reater than his. In a boxing match his lithe quick- 
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I was playing his game for him. As long as he 
could keep away from me, he was at an advantage. 
My best chance was to close. 
From that moment I took the aggressive, and was 
in consequence the more punished. My rushes to 
close in were skilfully eluded; and they generally 
laid me wide open. My head was singing, and my 
sight uncertain; tho I was in no real distress. 
Ward danced away and slipped around tense as a 
panther. 
Then, by a very simple ruse, I got hold of him. 
I feinted at rushing him, stopped and hit instead, 
and then, following closely the blow, managed to 
seize his arm. For ten seconds he jerked and twist- 
ed and struggled to release himself Then sud- 
denly he gave that up, dove forward, and caught 
me in a grapevine. 
He was a fairly skillful wrestler, and very strong. 
It was as tho he were made of whalebone springs. 
But never yet have I met a man of my weight who 
possessed the same solid strength; and Ward would 
tip the scales at considerably less. I broke his hold, 
and went after him. 
He was as lively as an exceedingly slippery fish. 
Time after time he all but wriggled from my grasp; 
and time after time he broke my hold by sheer 
agility His exertions must 
have been to him something 
terrible, for they required ev- 
ery ounce of his strength at 
the greatest speed. I could, 
of course, take it much easier, 
and every instant I expected 
to feel him weaken beneath 
my hands; but apparently he 
was as vigorous as ever. He 
was in excellent training. At 
last, however, I managed to 
jerk him whirling past me, 
to throw his feet from under 

\\ him, and to drop him beneath 
me. As he fell he twisted, 
and by a sheer fluke I caught 
his wrist. 

Thus thru no great skill of 
my own, the fortunes of war 
had given me a hammerlock 
on him. Most people know 
what that is. Anyone else 
can find out by placing his 











forearm across the small of 
his back and then getting 
someone else to press upward 
on the forearm. The Greek 
statue of “The Wrestlers” il- 
lustrates it. As the pressure 
increases, so does the pain, 
When the pain becomes in- 
tense enough, the wrestler 
rolls over and the contest is 
won. Some people can stand 
it longer than others; but all 
sooner or later’ must give up. 
In fact, skilled wrestlers, 
knowing that otherwise the 
inevitable end is a_ broken 
arm, save themselves much 
tribulation by immediately 
conceding the bout once this 
deadly hold is gained. 

I began to force Talbot 
Ward’s hand slowly up his 
back. 








He sprang forward and hit me twice. 


now prepared, to some extent, I raised my elbows 
and managed to defend my neck and jaws. The 
attack was immediately transferred to my body, 
but I stiffened my muscles thankfully and took the 
punishment. My river and farm work had so hard- 
ened me there that I believe that I could have 
taken the kick of a mule without damage were I 
expecting it. 

The respite enabled my brain to clear. I recov- 
ered slowly from the effect of those first two vicious 
blows. I saw Ward, his eyes narrowed calculating- 
ly, his body swinging forward like a whalebone 
spring, delivering .his attack with nice accuracy. 
A slow anger glowed thru me. He had begun with- 
out the least warning; had caught me absolutely 
unaware. I hit back. 

He was so intent on his own assault, so certain 
of the blinding effect of his first attack, that I hit 


him. I saw his head snap back, and the blood come 

from his lips. The blows were weak, for I was still 
} 

dazed; but they served, together with the slow burn 


of my anger, greatly to steady me. We were once 
¢ 
l 


more on equal terms 

For perhaps two minutes I tried to exchange with 
him. He was in and out like lightning; he landed 
on me hard almost every time; he escaped nine 
out of ten of my return counters. Decidedly, I was 
getting the worst of this; tho my heavier body took 
punishment better than his lighter and more nerv- 
ous frame. Then suddenly it occurred to me that 


Very gently, an inch at a 
time, I pressed He said 
nothing. Once he attempted 
to slip sidewise; but finding me of course fully pre- 
pared for that, he instantly ceased struggling. After 
I had pushed the hand to the hurting point, f 
stopped. 

“Well?” said I. 

He said nothing. 

Now I was young, and none too well disciplined, 
heated by contest, and very angry at having been 
so unexpectedly attacked at the beginning. I was 
quite willing to hurt him a little. Slowly and stead- 
ily, and, I am ashamed to say, with considerable 
satisfaction, I pressed the arm upward. The pain 
must have been intense. I could feel the man’s 
body quiver between my knees, and saw the sweat 


break out afresh. Still he made no sign what- 
ever, but dug his forehead into the floor. “I can 
stand this just as long as you can,” said I to myself 


grimly. 

But at last I reached the point where I knew that 
another inch, another pound, would break the bone. 

“Do you give up?” I demanded. 

“No!” he gasped explosively 

“T’ll break your arm!” I snarled at him. 

He made no reply 

The blood was running into my eyes from a small 
scrape on my forehead. It was nothing, but it an- 
noyed me. I was bruised and heated and mad. 
Every bit of antagonism in me was aroused. As 
far as I was concerned, it was a very reai fight, 
and I had the advantage. (Continued on page 22) 
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GROWING SOY BEANS AS A CASH CROP 


Soy Bean Meeting in Missouri Shows Opportunities for Wider Use of Crop 


a is the future of soy beans as a cash crop? 

This was one of the important questions dis- 
cussed at a meeting of farmers and experiment sta- 
tion workers interested in soy bean production, last 
month. 

According to Professor J. C. Hackleman, of the 
University of Illinois, the future is bright for the 
production of soy beans for the manufacture of oil 
and oil meal. He stated that the producers and man- 
ufacturers should work as a unit to advertise the 
feeding value of soy bean oil meal, so as to create a 
market. He stated that in his opinion it would be 
necessary for the growers to concede considerably 
in the price of beans and for the manufacturers to 
pay more for beans than they really could afford for 
two or three years until the industry becomes more 
firmly established In the discussion which fol- 
lowed Professor Hackleman’s talk, a few particu- 
larly interesting points were brought out, as fol- 
lows: 

Threshing Prices Depends Upon Acreage 

Threshing prices will depend largely upon the 
acreage. If a man has 20 or 40 acres of beans, he 
should get them threshed for between 7 and 12 cents 
a bushel. It is brought out that the ordinary grain 
thresher is used generally for threshing in Illinois 
and Indiana, and the large growers of soy beans 
stated that in their opinion the grain thresher 
equipped with special attachments always would 
be used to thresh the bulk of the beans, since it 
was quite apparent that just as good work could 
be performed with the greain thresher with ad- 
justments as could be done with the special bean 
thresher. The point was also mentioned that it 
was possible to thresh just about as many bush- 
els of beans per day, when there was a good run, 
as of wheat. 

W. E. Riegel, a larger producer of soy beans 
living near Tolono, Illinois, made the statement that 
soy beans on a good type of land will produce a 
yield of slightly more than one-third as much as 
corn. Other large growers who were in attend- 
ance at the meeting, and who are operating farms 


in the vicinity of Champaign, Illinois, stated the 
same thing. The point was brought out, however, 
that on the poorer types of soils, such as are to 


be found in the southern part of Illinois and Mis- 
sourl, soy beans will yield much more in propor- 
tion to the yield of corn than they will on good 
land In this connection it may be said that the 
writer was very much impressed with a field of 
Virginia soy beans growing on a piece of land that 


By F. S. Wilkins 





Soy beans with corn may be rivaled in popularity in 
the corn belt by soy beans alone as a cash crop. 


was rented by the field crops department, and 
which had not been manured for at least ten or 
fifteen years. The beans growing on this land 
stood three and one-half feet in height, with 
excellent prospects of a yield of twenty bushels 
per acre, while corn growing on the same type 
of land alongside of the beans will not yield more 
than twenty bushels per acre. In this connection, 
the point was brought out by Professor Helm, of 
Missouri, that soy beans of viney type, such as 
the Virginia and Wilson, produced much better on 
thin land than beans of the bushy type. 


Cotton Oil Manufacturers Interested 


Mr. D. D. Taylor, representing the East St. Louis 
Cotton Oil Company, of East St. Louis, Illinois, spoke 
on the subject, “The Possibility in Soy Bean Produc- 
tion for Oil Markets from the Manufacturer's View- 
point.” Mr. Taylor called attention to the fact that 
for a large part of the year his company is idle be 
cause of lack of cottonseed and that the company 
would welcome an opportunity to fill in this other- 


wise wasted time and capital with the manufacture 
of soy bean oil and oil meal. Mr. Taylor stated also 
that the price of soy bean oil meal would be gov- 
erned largely by the price of linseed meal and cot- 
tonseed meal. He said that the price of soy bean oil 
has been around 8 to 10 cents a pound, and that the 
tariff of 2% cents per pound would help materially. 
According to Mr. Taylor it is unlikely that the new 
Soy bean oil industry would meet with serious com- 
petition from the Orient, for the reason that there 
it is pressed out by hand on a small scale and is 
shipped in small containers—a costly process. 

It was brought out in the discussion that a ton of 
soy beans will yield about 250 pounds of oil and 
1,750 pounds of oil meal. It was also pointed out 
that the yellow varieties of beans high in oil con- 
tent would be most in demand by manufacturers. 

The price to be paid for beans this fall was dis- 
cussed at length. Oil manufacturers stated their 
inability to give definite figures, but that the price 
would range between $1 and $1.25 per bushel, f. o. b. 
their plants. 


Uniform Grades Should Be Established 


Mr. Taylor stated that in his opinion it would 
be a wise move for the manufacturers and the pro- 
ducers of soy beans to get together while the in- 
dustry is young and establish a uniform system of 
grading. He stated that cracked beans, moldy and 
discolored beans, and beans of colors other than 
yellow should be discriminated against. 

Mr. L. P. Nemzek, secretary of the education bu- 
reau of the United States Paint Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, gave a detailed talk on the use of soy bean 
oil in various industries with particular reference to 
the paint industry. Mr. Nemzek emphasized the 
point that soy bean oil may be used largely in the 
place of linseed oil in paint manufacture, and pre- 
dicted that there would always be a good market for 
soy bean oil. Mr. Nemzek’s talk has been printed by 
this association and is therefore available. 

Mr. Alex. W. Beemer, representing the A. EB. 
Staley Manufacturing Company, of Decatur, Illinois, 
was called upon. Mr. Beemer stated that his com- 
pany will manufacture soy bean oil and oil meal 
this fall at their plant, which is engaged primarily 
in the production of corn products. He stated that 
since a large part of their equipment is idle during 
the year, that the soy bean oil manufacture fits ad- 
mirably into their operations. His company already 
has a unit for extracting soy bean oil ready for op- 
eration this fall and will build more units as soon 
as the availability of beans warrants. 


WHAT’S AHEAD FOR THE CATTLE FEEDER? 


Good Young Steers on Long Feed Look Like the Feeder’s Best Bet 


OOD young steers look like the safest money- 

makers to eat the cheap feed on the average 
corn belt farm. There is the big crop of corn and 
the corn stalks, barns full of good hay and more 
stacked out, grass everywhere and second-growth 
meadows and last-spring seeding of 


By J. J. Newlin 


Any man who has witnessed the steady to strong 
market on good kinds during the heavy runs of Sep- 
tember must be aware that choice steers either fin- 


ished or direct from the range, are scarce. He also 
must realize that a great many cattle are going to 
the country that can never get in competition with 
choice steers at Chicago when fat, even if fed an 
excessively long feed. 

The present spread between fair to 
good fat cattle and the choice kinds 





clover. Much of this feed has almost 
no market value. 

I have said good young steers look 
safest. By good I mean cattle with 
enough quality that they will reach 
within 50 cents of the top at Chicago 
when properly finished. They cost more 
now—about $1 a hundredweight more. 
If a yearling steers weighs 600 pounds 
and can be laid down at most points in 
Iowa at $7.75 per hundredweight or 
less, he will cost $46.50 maximum. This 
steer, on hay, straw and pasture, with 
enough grain to hold all flesh he has 
and add a little, will take on 250 or 300 
pounds by June 1, 1923. If he eats 20 
bushels of corn at 40 cents per bushel, 
that is $8: add $2 for interest and risk, 
and he has cost approximately $56.50, 
plus rough feed, by June, 1923. Weigh- 
ing around 900 pounds, which is easily 
possible, the steer has cost $6.25 per 
hundredweight plus the rough feed, and 
he isea choice quality feeder ready for 
the feed lot. At the lowest point last 
Season, such cattle were worth more 
than $6.25 per hundredweight at home 
ready to go into the feed lot. The 
chance its much better for the choice 
heavy feeder to be worth $7.50 than it 
is for him to bring $6.50 or less. 


for me. 


Cc. Fort. 








must plead my cause alone, I doubt if I get in 


my story for to tell, I somehow will not be afraid; I know all will bx 


been married fifty 
troubles 
the years 
time. If you 


every 


cause Your 
the boss; at least, she 


the best of me 


ferences arise, 


never argue, fuss, or 


MARRIED LIFE 


Your Aunt Mirandy Jane and I've 
years 
had our ups and downs in life, our 
and our tears. 
look back o’er the past, 
long line, I find our joys 


But as I 
all down 


have far outweighed our 
would 
why this is so, here is the simple put in 
aunt has always been 
thought she 
was. We'd not been wedded many 
years till I was brought to see, that 

when it came to argument, she had 

When little dif- 
as they will some- 
times do, I always try this little 
plan, which I pass on to you. 
spat, there 
is a better way; I just 


ranges from $1 to $2 per hundred- 
weight. The short supply of really 
choice stockers and feeders and the 
increasing demand for choice beef 
among consumers indicates a _ pro- 
longed continuance of this same 
spread between fair to good and choice 
fat cattle. So long as this continues 
the owner of choice cattle which he 
light gets more for his gain 
and therefore more for his feed. He 
also has the added satisfaction and 
pleasure in the ownership of the good 
ones and the ready, prompt sale when 
he chooses to sell. 

The man with experience, capital, 
We equipment and feed can get a quick 
gain on big steers with a full feed of 


We've 


sorrows, 
know 


hold in, 


and try to grin, and let her have corn. He may make more money in 
Pe " her say. Although her tongue is less time. He has more risk per steer, 
, . + « - , , > > =] - . 
) wang ae ae sharp, I k es her wes “s true. more invested and uses less rough 
om rn, P,¢ \ nere’s naught that’s really for my } : . : > 
, iced Wak aha <All air Ga: Meee feed. The light steer is safer and 


And now that we have 


To sort of wait for her advice, 


But if 


back in our courting days 

\ went out a-walking, or riding in my 
one-hoss shay, she did most all the talking. 
old, it’s easy, don’t you see? 
When we are called from earth, abovy to 


both grown 
and let 
answer for our 
Mirandy Jane 


sins, if I 


slower on rough feed. 

Heifers or cows can be had at mod- 
erate prices, but a majority of them 
will freshen during a nine months’ 
stay on the farm; quarantine for tuber- 
culosis, calves, and shrink due to calv- 
ing complicate the factors that make 
for profit. 


when we 


her talk 


is there, 
well H 
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“BALL® BAND” 


Look for the 
RED BALL 


Right there—on the knee and 
again on the heel of every 
““Ball-Band’’ Rubber Boot you 
will see the Red Ball, which 
says, “This is a long-wearing, 
comfortable, serviceable boot, 
and you will get your money’s 
worth.” 


This message of the Red Ball 
is true because it is proved by 
the experience of over ten 
million people who are wear- 
ing “Ball-Band” (Red Ball) 
Rubber and Woolen Footwear 
today. 





For thirty-six years outdoor 
workers everywhere have 
been buying “Ball-Band” 
(Red Ball) Footwear because 
of its good, long wear. 

The same unfailing promise 
of service is assured by the 
Red Ball on Light Weight 
Rubbers for men, women, and 
children. 

We don’t make anything but 
footwear—and we know how. 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


338 Water Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 


“The House that Pays Millions 
for Quality’’ 
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SELF-SERVICE 


WALLA 








Get This Leakproof [ron 
Drum With Easy 
Flowing Faucet 


al 4 














us fifty times 
longer to fill and handle § 

gallon cans of EN-AR-CO Motor 
Oil than it does one §0-gallon iron 
drum. The difference is $17.50. 
This Difference Is 
Yours. 
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OTOR OIL, 


The Oil of a Million Tests 


Are you willing to serve yourself and save $17.50 on 
every 50 gallons of oil you buy, or are you going to con- 
tinue to pay the “long” price by buying in small quantities? 
Think of it! Youcan now buythis Motor Oil in one iron drum than 
high grade, scientifically refined fifty single gallons in fifty different 
En-ar-co Motor Oil—the oil thatis packages. The difference in cost 
known to, and used by thousands _ is 35c per — or $17.50per iron 
of farmers everywhere, and en- drum—and this big cash savingis 
dorsed and recommended byprom- yoursif you order En-ar-co Motor 








inent tractor, automobile and 
motor manufacturers, at the big 
cash saving of 35c per gallon, or 
$17.50 when you buy it by the iron 
drum—by having it handy—by 
employing self-service. 

This big saving is made possible 
only by getting En-ar-co to you in 
quantity lots at the lowest possi- 
ble expense. You knowit costs less 
to handle fifty gallons of En-ar-co 


EN-AR-CO MOTOR OIL 


Light — Medium—Heavy—lI xtra Heavy 
per Gal, 
$0.80 


fron Drums (50 Gal) 





Iron Half-Drume (30 Gal ) 85 
10-Gallion Cans... - -% 
6-Gal Cans.......... 1.00 
1-Gallon Cans ..... ....... evcenneunoubesenscoosnconnaen 1.15 


THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 


Scientific Refining—In Business 40 Years 
Producers of Crude Oil, Refiners and Marketers — Four Modern Refineries 
—Complete Distributing Branches in 96 Cities, One of Which is Near You 


National Headquarters, S-709National Bld’g, Cleveland, Ohio 


Oil by the iron drum. 


The National Refining Companyi has 
been serving the public for 40 years with 
the highest quality Petroleum Products 
on the market. Your farm paper or your 
neighbor will tell you of the high stand- 
ing of the Company, and the high quality 
of the goods it sells. 

Act Now! Order your drum of En-ar-co 
Motor Oil today. Advise what tractor, 
truck, automobile or light plant you 
want to use it for—we will send you the 
groper grade and guarantee immediate 

elivery. 


En-ar-co Gear Compound for gears, differentials and transmissions. 
Whit> Rose Gasoline, clean, uniform, powerful. 
Oil (Kerosene), for tractor fuel, also for lamps, stoves and incubators, 


Nationa! Light 


If your dealer can*t:supply you, matit 
your order direct to us at Cleveland, O. 


FREE En-ar-co Auto Game 


Interesting — Facinating — two, three or four 
ean y. Grown folks, too will like it. Free 
to all Aeto or Tractor owners if you use the 
coupon below. 
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EN-AR-CO — Auto Game FREE! 


THE NATIONAL REFINING CO., 8-7O9National Bullding, CLEVELAND, OHTO 


Enclosed find 2-cent stamp to partially cover postage and packing. Send 
Dever received an En-ar-co Game. (W 


rite your name and 


dress plainly—preferably printed.) 


En-ar-co Auto Game, 


1 have | 








Hy + My name is I SO iciteitinisis sensctsrninntssninnits t 
; i Ee SE RE eran | 
Lowna ssintegintainanan ee - i 
(Auto or Tractor) 
IIIT iii stitecieatnstatet thie ntdes scibabensitebiabicniibts, Witiniinbsbsasidenmasiaial cannot supply me. 


' «-+..gallons En-ur-co Motor Oil. 





ew galions White Rose Gasoline. 


gallons National Light Oil 
wens lbs. En-ar-co Gear Compound. 


Quote prices on, or ship at once, 
etttel ibs. Black Beauty Axle Grease 3 


covering a frame of the required size 
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STORING EXTRA CORN 


Emergency Cribs Wil 


HE present difficulty of securing 
cars for the transportation of farm 
products is a painful thorn in the side 
of the Iowa farmer this fall. Country 
elevators in many sections of this state 
are packed full of grain which is ex- 
tremely slow in moving to market be- 
cause of the inability to get cars. Many 
farmers who find it necessary to sell 
old corn or other grain in order to 
meet obligations are embarrassed by 
this situation and also by the problem 
of finding sufficient storage facilities 
on their farms to meet the emergency. 
The farmer who expects to feed his 
corn this winter or who plans to mar- 
ket the crop as soon as it may be 
moved can settle the temporary storage 
question by using wire cribs. These 
cribs have become very popular on 
corn belt farms during the past three 
or four years of bumper corn crops. 
This type of crib is commonly made 
from close-mesh woven fire fencing, 
clamped together with fasteners. Lum- 





l Help Out This Year 


lumber is now 20 per cent above where 
it was in October, 1921, in central 
Iowa. Under present conditions the 
farmer is not inclined to put any more 
expense than possible on storage fa- 
cilities for his cern. 

Those who are interested in building 
permanent cribs will find that a crib 
of 2,000 bushels capacity will cost just 
about $500 at present prices, provid- 
ing the labor charges are kept at a 
minimum. Such a crib would consist of 
two sections, each six feet wide, eight 
feet deep and forty feet long. A ten- 
foot driveway should divide the two 
parts of the crib. 

This season it appears to be particu- 
larly important that the farmer assure 
himself of ample storage room for his 
corn crop. The car situation inter- 
feres with the movement of the old 


| crop and the market outlook now fa- 


vors holding the corn for some time in 
anticipation of better prices. Tempo- 
rary cribs will take care of corn which 

















Permanent cribs like this one may need to be supplemented by temporary 


devices to handle 


ber yards and implement dealers han- 
dle a number of kinds of wire cribs, 
most of which are selling this season 
at from $6 to $7.50 for cribs of 400- | 
bushel capacity. 

It is advisable to provide a floor for 
this sort of a crib, even tho the corn is 
not to remain in it all season. The 
waste from weathering is bound to be 
great enough to justify the flooring, 
which may be of 2x4 pieces for foun- 
dation, covered with inch boards. The 
lumber cost of a floor for a crib 15 
feet in diameter should not exceed $12 
to $14. Some farmers who are proper- 
ly equipped for hog feeding will find 
it expedient to locate the temporary 
crib on a corner of the cement feeding 
floor, thus saving flooring expense and 
cutting down the labor of feeding. 

Since a temporary crib is nearly al- 
ways located in the open, a roof is ne- 
cessitated. This may be provided by 
with prepared roofing. Such a roof 
should not cost over $15 at present 
prices of materials. In some instances 
canvas or a tarpaulin may suffice for 
a roof. 

A good circulation of air should be 
assured in a round wire crib. It is 
best to have no part of the corn mass 
more than five or six feet from an air 
source. In the case of cribs which are 
12 to 15 feet in diameter the air may 
be supplied by setting up tile in the 
center of the crib. While corn of the 
1922 crop is dry and sound, it is never- 
theless advisable to make sure of a 
good air circulation. 

It is now quite late in the season to 
build a crib for this year’s crop. How- 
ever, it is possible that in some in- 
stances a farmer may have to replace 
his permanent crib or add to it. The | 
type commonly built is the frame crib 
in two sections with a driveway be- | 
tween. Prices of building materials 
have risen during the past year and | 





this year’s crop. 


is to be fed out this season, and if the 
proper care is taken to roof, floor and 
protect them, such cribs will keep the 
corn for a longer time in practically as 


| good shape as the average wooden 
| crib. 





Nebraska Feeders’ Day 


The Nebraska fall feeders’ day will 
be held at the Nebraska Ccllege of 
Agriculture, at Lincoln, on Tuesday, 
October 31. At this time the live stock 
to be fed experimentally during the 
winter will be available for inspection. 
A program has been arranged which 
will consider many subjects of inter- 
est to feeders of live stock and much 
interest on the part of live stock men 
is expected in the meeting. 

The cattle feeding work at the Ne- 
braska station during the coming win- 
ter will include the third year’s work 
in comparing cattle of different ages 
as to rapidity and economy of gains. 
Six pens of calves will also be fed, 
with the idea of discovering the ra- 
tions best adapted to Nebraska condi- 
tions. 

The lamb experiment will include 
ten lots, which will be given rations 
consisting of various combinations of 
corn, alfalfa and supplementary feeds. 
Six groups of Mississippi stock pigs 
will be on hand for feeders’ day. These 
pigs are being handled in a coéperative 
experiment by the Nebraska station 
and the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture te ascertain the most satisfactory 
method of raising stock hogs in the 
south and finishing them in the corn 
belt. 


The directors of the Henry county, 


Iowa, Farm Bureau recently recom- 
mended 8 cents a bushel as a corn 
husking wage where elevators are used 


and 4 cents a bushel where the corn 


must be scooped, 
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DopGce GRoTHERS 
BUSINESS SEDAN 


Exceptional interest has been aroused by the practical 
arrangement of the interior. 


The entire rear compartment furnishings — seat, seat 
cushions, back cushions, seat frame, foot rest, carpet and 
all— can be removed from the car in a few moments. 


The front seat is then tilted forward, giving a gross clear- 
ance of twenty-two inches through the rear doors. 


In this way, a space of sixty-four cubic feet in the rear 
compartment is made available for loading. 


When the rear seat fixtures are back in place, the interior 
is complete and attractive in appearance. Its convert ibil- 
ity is not apparent to the eye. 


Business men, farmers, salesmen, campers, tourists and 
everyone who has occasion, at times, to carry bulky articles 
or luggage, will readily appreciate the great utility of this 
construction. 


The Price is $1195 f. o. b. Detroit 











Patents Pending 
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What Was 
Your Hail 
Assessment? 


Farmers carrying hail insurance 
in the Square Deal Mutual paid 
this year $2.50 less per thousand 
than they did in 1921. 








While farmers insuring with other 
companies are paying all the 
way from $5 to $16 more per 
thousand than in 1921. 


WHY? 


Last year Square Deal paid over 
2) times the amount of loss that 
was paid by its largest compet- 
itor, based on each dollar of insur- 
ance asessed. The cost per acre 
and proportion of assessment paid 
back in loss settlement tells the 


Inside Story on hail insurance. 


BECAUSE 
Square Deal isa genuine co-oper- 
ative hail insurance 
dirt 
leading farm 


association. 


It is run. by real, farmers. 
It is endorsed by 
its guaranteed 


five its 


organizations. 
purpose is to members 
full 
at the lowest possible cost per 


acre. 


market settlement on losses 


If you haven't joined the thou- 
sands of enthusiastic Square Deal 
policy holders, get in this fall 

how we were 


now—and learn 


able to lower our cost per acre 


and still give full Square Deal 


protection. 


Write for literature 
today— now. 


R. T. Packer, Secretary 


‘SQUARE DEAL MUTUAL 
HAIL INSURANCE ASS’N 


W. P. Dawson, Pres. 
Des Moines, lowa 


C. C. Bank Bldg., 


Co-operative agent wanted in 
every township. 











KILL HOG WORMS 


OR MONEY BACK 


A WONDERFUL 
SANTONIN CAPSULE 


To meet the demand among Stock Grow- 
ers, Farm Advisers and Farmers for a High 
Grade Santonin Worm Capsule for Pigs, we 
have placed on the market a Worm Cap 
sule that contains a full dose of pure Rus- 
sian Santonin which we guarantee to be the 
best Santonin Capsule to be bought at any 
price, and stake our 76 years record back 
of them. 


Wakefield's Full Dose Santonin Capsules 


We guarantee Wakefield's Full Dose San- 
tonin Capsuies to actually kill every worm 
—large and small—in the stomach and in- 
testines, te carry off the dead worms and 
to put the entire digestive tract of the ani- 
mal in condition to take on weight at a 
record rate or we refund your money. 





Capsules 


1m Cc apsule s 
200 : 


3 9.00 
cules 17.50 
Pig Gun and Jaw Opener, $1.50 per set. 
Prompt service. We ship all orders with- 
in two hours after received 
¢. WAKEFIELD & COMPANY 
Box 6, Bloomington, Illinois 








FEED EAB COB AND HUSKS 
Pick Your Corn A good economical feed 
With Shuck On. for dairy and beef cattle 
Get catalog on Bloom 
Ear Corn Cutter and 
Crusher Three sizes: 
One for hand; 50 to 250 
bushels per hour. Han- 
dies snapped corn, any 
condition. Write today 
911 W. Main. Independence, Ia. 





Bloom Mfg. Co.. 











WANTED FARM HELP 


Herman Knoll, _Wallingfora, iowa 
on SAL. r ~933 acres well improved, excellent 
alfalfa land ¢ mile from town. Write owner, 

WALLIE JACKSON, Stotesbury, Mo. 
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NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 


Big Farm Aitendance at St. Paul Exposition 


HE 
Dairy Show, 
week at St. Paul, 
down as one of 


sixteenth National 
which closed this last 
will undoubtedly go 
the most successful 
ever held from the standpoint of the 
good it performed. It certainly brought 
together more farmers and beginners 
in the dairy game—men who really 
need the lessons of a great dairy show 
—than perhaps any other show has 
ever congregated. Attendance at the 
show was not as large as in some for- 
mer ye but the percentage of city 
people was very small. 
The Holstein show was 
largest of any breed this year. About 
290 head were on the grounds, and 
these came very largely from Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois and On- 
tario, Canada, with a few from North 
Dakota. The quality of the show was un- 
usually good in spots. The aged bull 
class was a very interesting one, for 
here were brought together the grand 
champion bulls from the state fairs of 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and the Dairy Cattle Congress, and 
each of these champions was a differ- 
bull. J. B. Irwin, of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, won first in the class with 
a deep-bodied, straight topped bull, 
Dutchland Aaggie Tidy Prince. He was 
later made senior and then grand 
champion. In spite of the array of 
champions in this class, none of these 
bulls could be called a real outstand- 
ing bull in type, such as some of the 
shows in the’ past have brought forth. 
The aged cow classes of all the 
breeds were large this year. and good. 
The Holstein cows were no exception, 
and the thirty cows that were led out 
made a wonderful showing. In this 
the grand champion of the Na- 
tional a year ago was put in sixth 
place and many other good cows did 
not get into the money. W. S. Moscrip, 
of Minnesota, and H. H. Kildee, of 
Iowa, who did the judging, were ex- 
tremely careful on the classes in milk 
and they took a great deal of time. 
Most of the classes were milked out 
before the final placing was made. 
Hargrove & Arnold, Norwalk, Iowa, 
repeated their winnings on their ju- 
nior yearling sensation, Dorothy Orms- 
by Piebe. She was made junior cham- 
pion. When the time came to select 
the junior champion, it was found that 
contend- 


annual 
° 


ars, 


easily the 


ent 


class 


the same three heifers were 
ing for the honor that did a week be- 
fore at Waterloo. The two-year-old 


bull shown by the Iowa State Hospital 
at Cherokee was first in his class. 
Iowana Farms and Corwin Farms, of 
Iowa, each made their mark in several 
classes. The three Corwin senior year- 
ling heifers stood third, fourth and 
fifth in their class, against nineteen 
others, and this was one of the strong- 
est and highest quality classes of the 
entire show. 

The grand champion Holstein cow 
was shown by McGhee Bros., Beach- 
ville, Ontario, Canada. She defeated 
in her class, Westview De Kol Walker, 
a sensational cow that had not been 
previously defeated this year, and who 
has to her credit the grand champion 
honor of the Dairy Cattle Congress, 
the Wisconsin State Fair and others. 
The Ontario cow is showing dry. She 
was pronounced a very outstanding in- 
dividual by the judges. She is unusu- 
ally good’ in every way. carrying an 
extra wide and level rump, a deep bar- 
rel with great spring of rib, a square, 
well-balanced udder with squarely 
placed teats. The heifer classes of the 
show were a great deal higher in qual- 
ity than the bull classes and they were 
better filled. There were 26 two-year- 
olds shown, 22 senior yearlings, 24 ju- 
nior vearlings and 36 under-year heif- 
ers—the largest class of any breed 
the show. 

yJuernseys 


made an excellent show- 


ing, and W. W. Marsh, of Iowa, walked 
away with a good share of the prizes. 
Three champions went to this herd— 





and grand champion cow 
and junior champion bull. Interest was 
high in the Guernsey show when the 
four-year-old cow class came in. In 
this class stood Jeanette of the Prairie 
2d, Mr. Marsh’s winning cow, and an- 
other entry of H. L. & F. D. Stout, 
Mikana, Wis., was scheduled to defeat 
her at this show, and a good many be- 
lieved she would. The judges worked 
a good while on the pair, but finally 
awarded the first to Marsh. She was 
then pushed on to senior, and later to 
grand championship. Another class of 
a good deal of interest was that of the 
two-year bulls. Here the Corium Farm 
bull, owned by F. J. Rueping, Fond du 
Lac, Wis., stood first over the two- 
year bull shown by Joe Golinvaux, of 
Waterloo, Iowa. The ringside was quite 
evenly divided, with the edge for Golin- 
yaux’s bull. The same pair caused a 
good deal of comment at Waterloo this 
year, and hundreds do not agree with 
the judges in their decision. It is the 
greater length of the Wisconsin entry 
that puts him first. A much smoother, 
more stylish, better-headed bull and a 
straighter top line is found in Mr. Gol- 
invaux’s bull. 

The grand champion bull of the 
Guernseys, Boss of Koshkonong Place, 
an aged bull shown by Tarr Bros., New 
Auburn, Wis., brought a surprise for 
many. He was a new entrant in show 
circles, having been used in a grade 
herd the past few years. He carried 
great scale and capacity and combined 
enough quality and finish with it to 
defeat Cherub’s Pearl Royal of Shore 
wood, shown by Stout, who was grand 
champion at the National last year. 
Junior champion bull went to May 
Rose Cherub, the sensational senior 
yearling shown by Marsh. Get of sire 
was awarded to D. D. Tenney, Crystal 
Bay, Minn., on four cows in milk, sired 
by Ladysmith’s Cherub, three times 
National grand champion. This was a 
very strong class. 

Mountain Bros., Des Moines, won 
first in the under-year bull class and 
their calf was the choice of a good 
many on the side lines later for junior 
champion. Jack Bickert, of Albia, 
Iowa, placed up well with several of 
his entries, taking fourth and sixth in 
senior yearling heifer and ninth and 
tenth in the under-year heifer class. 

Jerseys did not make a large show 
this year, but several of the best herds 
in the country were represented. Twin 
Oaks Farm, Morristown, New Jersey; 
Ayer & McKinney, of Meredith, New 
York; Allen Dale Farms, of Shelby- 
ville, Kentucky, along with the Iowa 
breeders—Waterloo Jersey Farm, Mer- 
edith Jersey Farm and Campbell Jer- 
sey Farm—furnished most of the win- 
ners. A few Minnesota and Wisconsin 
breeders and one from North Dakota 
made up the rest of the show. Twin 
Oaks was the largest winner. They 
had first prize in three of the bull 
classes, winning senior and grand 
champion bull on the two-year-old, 
Fern’s Wexford Noble. 

Ayrshires made a strong show, with 

30 head and 32 exhibitors. They were 
re only breed besides the Holsteins 
able to fill a state herd, and they had 
five such herds. Seitz & Sons, Wanu- 
kesha, Wis., and Mrs. John Gilbert- 
Wianant, Princeton, N. J., split the 
championships and won the bulk of the 
prizes. The other states represented 
were Minnesota, Michigan, New York 
and Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania won 
first with state herd, Wisconsin sec- 
ond, New York third, Michigan fourth 
and Minnesota fifth. Imp. Howie’s 
King of Hearts, aged bull and grand 
champion at the Dairy Cattle Congress 
this year, owned by Seitz, was grand 
champion bull. Junior champion went 
to Seitz as well, on the senior calf who 
won at Waterloo. Junior champion fe- 
male went to Mrs. Gilbert-Wianant on 
a senior yearling, while the same herd 
won senior and grand champion cow on 


junior, senior 





the aged cow, Imp. Carston Brides- 
maid. 

The Brown Swiss attracted a good 
deal of attention this year and they 
made a very good showing. Their aged 
had 15 entries and they were 
much more of a dairy producing look- 
ing lot than could have been- produced 
in the breed a few years back. The 
first pair in the class were considered 
very close and a third judge was called 
in to decide the first two places. First 
was finally awarded to Swiss Valley 
Girl 7th, property of the Hull Bros. Co., 
Painesville, Ohio, and this cow went 
on to senior and grand championship. 
She also won this honor at Waterloo 
this year. The aged bull and grand 
champion of Waterloo, Nellie’s Stasis, 
shown by Marshall & Sons, Leslie, 
Mich., was made grand champion here. 
He is a very smooth bull and carries a 
great deal more refinement about the 
front end and a straighter top line than 
most of the representatives of this 
breed. 


class 








on arke guarantesd, 
Gash, or credit--80-day free trial. Send today 
for the a “amd sosomliont Drice- ee 


buyer’s gu: 


Win. Galloway Co, Dept,227 Waterloo, lows 












men throughout the 
country are sh ipping 
their hides to Cownie 


Big Catalog, F 
fully fllustrated--gives 
all information, also 
prices--write today. 
COWNIE me co. 
$12 ark st 
DES Maines, 1OWA 


California State Land Board 


has for sale 87 Irrigated farms, 10 to 50 acres at Ballice 
in San Joaquin Valley, on matin line of the Santa Fe 
Railway, only requiring 5 per cent of purchase price, 
remainder in semi-annual installments extending 
over 36% years with 5 per cent interest. Money ad- 
vanced for improvements and dairy stock. Splendid 
communities being established. You can farm all 
year itn California; all deciduous fruits profitably 
grown; alfalfa paying crop. Ideal conditions stock 
and poultry. Nowhere else such a combination of 
winterless climate, sunshine, seashore, mountains, 
fertile valleys, paved highways, efficient marketing 
associations, excellent schools. Illustrated folders 
matied free on request. CC. LL. SEAGRAVES, 
General Colonization Agent, Santa Fe, 
6 Railway Exchange, Chicago, | Hil. 


160-Acre Minnesota Farm 
Automobile, {1 Cattle and 


Horses, tools, vehicles, potatoes, oats, corn, rye, etc.; 
a farm home you would be proud to own. In fertile 
eection edge village; productive loamy tillage, pas- 
ture, timberlot; variety fruit; newly built house, 16- 
cow 6arn, granary, poultry house, piggery To 
settle affairs $12,800 takes all, part cash. Traveling 
directions this and 20 acres fully equipped $3000 seen 
same trip page 74 Illus. Catalog 1200 Bargains FRER. 
STROUT FARM AGENCY 454 G, K. Plymouth 
Building, Minneapolls, Minnesota, 


For Sale—245 Acre Farm 


in Southwest central Minnesota. Partly fenced, 
good buildings, nice grove, good water. 130 acres 
under cultivation, balance hay and pasture. 20 acres 
red clover, 3 acres alfalfa; raises fine corn; stocked 
and equipped Will sell farm alone bs equipped. 

stock farm. D. JOHN, 


Will make excellent 
| Sioux Falls Casket Co., Sioux Falls, So. Dakota. 














Where everything 
Southeast Missouri | eae ar 
livestock country. Short mild winters; a long grow- 
ing season. Plentiful water supply. Corn, alfalfa 
clover and cowpeas grown in abundance, and cotton 
seed meal produced tn the district. Southeast 
Missouri Aricultural Bureau, Dep't “F.” 
Union Station, St. Louis. Mo. 


Loans on lowa Farms 


40 years,6 percent. No commission. 
Write us for name nearest agency. 


Lincoln Joint Stock Land Bank, Lincoln, Nebraska 


OUTS BASTERRN gent ge = Goede p.—4 
Ae" Low prices, very easy Exc 
Send for booklet. THE ‘ALLEN COUNTY. 
INVESTMENT CO., Iola, Kansas. 











80 pte Rn pg = per acre; $1,000 cash. 
160 acres, improved ; 50 per acre; $1,000 cash. 
THE ALLEN COUNTY INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
Tola, Kansas, 
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Months of wear can be built into the 
ankle, the heel, the leg 


And a crack across the instep 
makes three-quarters of this wear 
wasted! 





One break in a vital spot and your 
boots are ready for the junk pile be- 
fore the other parts have really 
begun to wear! 


There are four points where the 
strain is hardest —ankle, back of 
heel, instep, and sole. Unless the 
boot is properly constructed at these 
points it wears out quickly. 


How “‘U. S.’’ reinforcements 
insure against breaks 


Into every pair of U.S.’Boots at 
each of these four points is built 
the strongest kind of reinforcements 
—from 7 to 11 layers of fabric and 
tough rubber reinforce these boots at 
the very places that are generally the 
“weak spots.” 

No wonder they give long wear— 
and uniform wear. 


We’ve been making rubber foot- 








wear for 75 years. We don’t just 
“buy” rubber—we actually produce 
on our own plantations the finest 
grade that can be grown. Our fac- 
tories are manned by the most ex- 
perienced boot makers in the country 
—craftsmen who know the value of 
painstaking care. And we’re proud 
of the results—and of the satisfac- 
tion U. S. Boots are giving to 
farmers. 


Other “‘U. S.’’ models— 


all built the same way 


You'll find every type of rubber foot- 
wear in the big U. S. line. There’s 
the U. S. Walrus, the famous all- 
rubber overshoe—the U. S. lace 
Bootee, a rubber workshog to be 
worn over your socks for spring and 
fall—U. S. Arctics and Rubbers—all 
styles and sizes for the whole family. 
Look for the “U. S.” trademark 
whenever you buy—the honor mark 
of the oldest rubber organization in 
the world. 


United States Rubber Company 





Like a chain—a boot is only 
as strong as its weakest point 
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[F arm Organization Activities 





“Pay as You Go” in Public 
Affairs 


» Phe Ohio Farm Bureau Federation 
is trying to put across an amendment 
to the state constitution which will 
make compulsory the following of the 
“pay-as-you go” policy in public af- 
fairs. The amendment provides that 
no indebtedness shall be incurred for 
current operating expenses nor for the 
acquisition of property having an es- 
timated usefulness of less than five 
years, with certain necessary excep- 
tions of an emergency character. No 
funded debt shall run longer than forty 
years. No bonds or notes issued for 
property or improvements shall run 
longer than the probable usefulness of 
the property or the improvements. 
The length of time is to be fixed by 
law or estimated as provided by law. 

There is some question as to wheth- 


er an amendment to the constitution 
like this would exert more than a 
moral influence over legislators. It 


would, however, have an advantage in 
presenting a sound state policy as to 
expenditures. Greater blame would be 
attached to the legislature which de- 
liberately evaded the provisions of an 
amendment like this than to one which 
had no such provision to guide it. 

It might be just as effective to pro- 
vide by law that any body issuing a 
series of bonds should provide at the 
same time for a sinking fund, so that 
the debt would be liquidated during 
the period for which it was originally 
issued. This would make a continual 
refunding of indebtedness unneces- 
sary. There would also probably be 
less tendency on the part of taxing 
bodies to indulge in extravagance, if 
they had to levy a tax at once to help 
meet the expense they had just in- 
curred. 


Farmers Win Rate Case 

The effectiveness of the voice of the 
organized farmer was demonstrated in 
the case of a hearing on freight rates 
on live stock shipments in southern 
states. The railroads in the southern 
territory had sought to effect material 
increases in the rates. Representatives 
of the Kentucky Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, as well as representatives of meat 
packing and stockyards interests, sub- 
mitted the facts of the producer’s case 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion at the occasion of the hearing. As 
a result, the scale originally proposed 


by the railroads was substantially cut 


and a compromise scale established, 
very little higher than that proposed 
by the Farm Bureaus. The proposed 
rate of $43 on a car of cattle for a fifty- 
mile havl was reduced to $28 The 
100-mile rate was cut from $57 to $38, 
and the 200-mile rate from $79 to $55. 
Similar changes were made in the pro- 
posed hog and sheep rates. 


Farmers’ Commission Companies 


The Producers’ Live Stock Commis- 
sion Association, of St. Louis, made 
the best record of any of the firms es- 
tablished by the National Live Stock 


Producers’ Association in the first 
week in October. A total of 158 cars 
were handled by the company that 
week The firm at Indianapolis han- 


dled 146 and ranked first at that mar- 
ket. The Chicago house has not been 
doing so well; 125 cars were handled 
and the firm was only in tenth place. 
Reports indicate that the Chicago 
firm is not getting the support it 
should have from coéperative live stock 
shipping associations in Iowa. Mlinois 
is backing up the company in fine 
shape, but Iowa of late has not been 
contributing her share. The associa- 
tions that have been shipping to the 





| the amendment goes thru, state bonds | 
will be sold to provide the capital, and | 


— 








Chicago house make very favorable 
reports on the prices they have been 
getting. It might be a good idea for 
the members and directors of Iowa as- 
sociations to talk over the matter with 
their managers and suggest that they 
give the Chicago firm a trial. The 
house is doing a big business and is 
making a profit, but is not making as 
large savings for the shippers as would 
be possible if its receipts were greater. 


Rural Credits in Minnesota 
The rural credits amendment which 
is to be presented to the voters in Min- 





nesota in November has been endorsed 
by the leaders of the republican, the 
democratic and the farmer-labor par- 
ties in that state. The farm organiza- 
tion men are hopeful that 51 per cent 
of-the voters can be lined up to put 
the proposition thru. The Farm Bu- 
reau is leading the campaign. 

The proposed amendment will give 
the state power to establish a farm 
loan system which may follow the plan 
already being used in South Dakota. 
A suggestion of the possibilities in a 
plan of this sort for Iowa was given in 
a special article in Wallaces’ Farmer, 
October 13. Farm leaders say that if 








loans will be for a period of thirty to 
thirty-five years on first mortgages on 
farm lands. These loans will be paid 
on the amortization plan followed by 


the joint stock and federal land banks. 





St. Joe Live Stock Shippers’ 
Short Course 


A two-day short course in coépera- 
tive live stock shipping associztion 
work will be held at St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, October 24 and 25. The work 
includes laboratory work in account- 
ing, instruction in grading and hand- 
ling of stock, and round table discus- 
sions of shippiag association problems. 
This course is being conducted under 
the direction of the extension service 
of the colleges of Iowa, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas and Missouri. Meetings will be 
held at the assembly hall, fourth floor 
of the Live Stock Exchange Building, 
in South St. Joseph. All shipping as- 
sociation officials and members in the 
St. Joseph territory are invited to at- 
tend. 





County Agents Place Farm 
Laborers 


County agents in twenty-five coun- 
ties of North Dakota placed a total of 
7,235 laborers with farmers for har- 
vesting and threshing this year, ac- 
cording to reports received at the 
North Dakota state extension office. It 
is estimated that this activity of coun- 
ty agents saved the farmers more than 
$100,000. 











South Omaha 


is Western lowa’s 
Natural Live Stock Market 





The very short haul and the 
big demand at South Omaha 
for cattle, hogs and sheep in- 
sures the shipper less shrink, 
less freight and more money, 
which means more net profit. 


STANKEF 


FOLDING PIG-GUARD HANGERS 
Prevent sows killing pigs. Stankee 
hangers earn cost first farrowing. Folds 
“P for full size of pen or for cleaning. 
Attach toany wall. Use any size plank. Endorsed by 
Breeders, ONE YEAR TRIAL. Write for Circular B 

STANKEE FARM by oh ey! CO., Dav rt. lowa. 


Get aaa on Stankee Steel Fence Posts. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 


























The most remarkably repair-proof car of its 
class and price ever built. This is the con- 
clusion of any owner who has driven the 
good Maxwell ten thousand miles or more. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable at rim and 
at hub; drum type lamps; Alemite lubrication; motor-driven electric horn ; un- 
usually long springs; deep, wide, roomy seats; real leather upholstery in open 
cars; broadcloth in closed cars; open car side-curtains open with doors; clutch and 
brake action, steering and gear shifting, remarkably easy; new type water-tight 
ad windshield. Touring Car, $885; Roadster, $885; Club Coupe, $985; Sedan, $1335; 
Four-Passenger Coupe, $1235. Prices F, O. B. Detroit. Revenue Tax to be added. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
MAXWELL MOTOR CO, OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 
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| Service Bureau 

















The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for three years or more, All inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer~ | 
tificate number. 




















Signs Along the Road 


Recently a Service Bureau member 
in Story county, Iowa, reported that 
the county road patrolman had torn 
down all the signs along the road, in- 
cluding Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bu- 
reau signs, Farm Bureau signs, and | 
others of that character. Our subscrib- | 
er protested, but the patrolman claimed 
that he had his orders from the State 
Highway Commission. 

On taking up this matter with the 
commission, they denied that they had 
given such orders. Furthermore, they 
explained that they have no authority 
to do so, but that the county super- nT MIMre armen eal 
visors, thru the county engineer, have 
authority to order the removal of any 


signs on the right of way which inter- 

fere with traffic or road repairs. 

We then wrote the Story county en- 

gineer, and protested aginst the re- | 

moval of such signs as Service Bureau | 


signs, which are the personal property e 
of the individual, and usually attached 
to a fence post or the front gate. The The New Columbia Steel Case 
county engineer replied that while he 
had issued general orders regarding é¢ 99 
the removal of signs from the right of ot ot attery 
way, he did not contemplate the re- 
moval of such signs as those belonging ; = roa 
to Service Bureau members, which do A wonderful improvement in an ignition battery 
not interfere with traffic or work on f - b 
the road. Also, he promised to see 7 
that all Service Bureau signs which or gas engines, tractors, motor oats, and non 
had been removed are replaced by the self-starting Ford cars 
patrolman, 

The member who reported the cir- 
cumstance to us requested a new sign, 


as the one taken down by the patrol- 
man had been almost completely 

















Some Points of Superiority 
Super-Durable—constructed to withstand the roughest 


ruined. Any of our other Service Bu- service 
reau members in that locality who do 
have signs will be furnished with | Waterproof—unaftected by exposure to the elements 
them on request. : 7 
If Service Bureau members  else- Unbreakable — full service and life assured through 


where have any trouble of this sort, aan 
paespercicag a igl ypionar Py eres protection of the battery by the steel case 


Each Service Bureau member is en- | | =—x Costs No More Than Fiber Case Batteries 


titled to a metal sign for display at 


his gate, where it will help to ward | eer ’ . 4 ait 
off those fake agents whose methods of | Columbia ‘“‘Hot Shot” No. 1461 is the size universally popular for ignition. It 
doing business have been exposed by is the first we are making in the steel case. Other standard sizes of Columbia 


the Service Bureau. When the sign is 
on your gate such crooks know it is 
useless to waste their time (and yours) 
and they pass on to more profitable For sale by implement dealers; electricians; auto accessory shops; hardware 
fields for their business of fleecing the 5 
unwary farmer. stores; general stores. 

“I bought an eighty-acre farm. It is Columbia 
leased for a three-year term, and there 
is no clause in the lease providing for 
surrender in case of sale. Is there any 
way by which I can take possession of 


the farm?” —— 

If the facts are as stated, the lease they last longer 
holds. When a new purchaser takes 
over a farm, he simply takes over what 
rights the former owner of the land 
had at the time of the transaction. 
The only thing he can do is to try to 
work out an agreement with the ten- 
ant, so that the tenant will be willing 
to give up the rights he possesses un- 
der the lease in return for some con- 
sideration. 


‘Hot Shot’’ Batteries will be made in the steel case as fast as practicable, 





Tenant and Landlord 


A Service Bureau member writes: 


























ABSORBINE 





TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


will reduce inflamed, swollen 
Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
iBunches; Heals Boils, Poll 
Evil, Quittor, Fistula and 
infected sores quickly 
as it is a positive antiseptic 
and germicide. Pleasant to 
use; does not blister or remove 


Someone calling himself “Yarham, 
the Rug and Brush Man,” is doing 
































business in Tama county, Iowa, around a ; Before Treatmont Five Weeks After Treatment the bair, and youcan work the bores, 
Toledo. We suggest that subscribers These photographs show a bunch of shoats which Mr. A. J. Shinn of $2.50 per bottle, delivered. 
find out whether or not this is C. H Woodbine, Iowa, had shut up to kill and dispose of. More than a hun- Book 7 R free. 
A ! y lreac lex » heard o , ss ‘ > .. 7 
2 = § f . : — hogs ' had alre ady dl 1. ne h ard of Fede ral < once ntrates ABSORBINE, JR.., the antiseptic liniment for mankind, 
Yarham, the itinerant rug dealer, be- and decided to test It out. ot one died after starting treatment. reduces Painful, Swollen Veins, Wens. Strains, Bruises; 
Pnre ww aes $4 he ES ee For the past six years we have been specializing on the diseases of swine, especially on Necrotic- stops pain and inflammation. Price $1.25 per bottle at 
fore the y deal wit h him. Subscribers Enteritis (Intestinal Infection), Swine Plague, Hemorrbagic-Septicemia, and the so-called FLU. pep. delivered. Will tell you more if you write. 
who have had dealings with C. H. Yar- wesewak Concentrates is a liquid medicine. It is very easy to give Hogs like !t better than sweet Liberal Trial Bottle for 10¢ in stamps. 
° milk, se edera one Pi ‘s as preventive and conditioner. > J 

ham have not been very fortunate. Our gut sleh—Keep them ee gh Al : MAS COMAISICAE. OMS Welt till they W.F. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass, 
advice is to think several times before FREE Wop yon Our Veterinarians have had years of experience in Swine Diseases and will TRAPS—Renken’s Sure Catch, 
dealing with him. The Service Bureau f Sw sitet on Diseass be glad to advise you. Write today GOPHER :: ise; 6 for $3.60, postpaid. Money 

é . N of Swine and other valuable bac 3 if not satisfied. Circular free. 
hes enough complaints on Yarham in information {ree. Just send tt —— agama nie . RENKEN, b475, Crete, Neb. 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. Letters on subjects of tmterest to 
Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 
dress aj! inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lows. 








When Men Are “Keeping Fit” 
Like most boys, John was fond of 
pie, but when he won a place on the 
football 


cakes, coffee and candy. 


team, he waved away pie, 


jefore he made the team he could 
hardly be driven to bed; many a time 
he dragged lagging feet up the stairs 
at the last insistent call of, “John, I 
have spoken to you for the last time 
about going to bed,” but—the story he 
longed to finish was finished in his 
bedroom. 

A recent news note said: “Iowa will 
send her best to meet the Yale football 
team at New Haven, Connecticut, Octo- 
ber 14, in one of the most important 
intersectional geason. 
Precautionary measures to insure the 
men keeping fit on their journey will 
include the carrying of special water 
from Iowa City and the arrangement 
of special menus on dining cars and at 
hotels.” 

What is the matter with our think- 
ing that we put trained dietitians over 
the men who play on the football dia- 
mond, and to a large extent neglect 
the diet of the family? 

We say, good for the counties who 
are making nutrition a county project! 
This is not as spectacular a project as 
some which show definite results—a 
woman may cook meals carefully bal- 
anced to suit the requirements of the 
family from baby to grandmother 
three times a day for 365 days, and on 
the first morning of the new year the 
family will still be hungry, and appar 
enily she has no definite results to 
show for it, as she would have ! 
spent the time in sewing, canning or 
painting, but her time will 
come in freedom trou- 
ble and in sturdy growth of the chil- 
dren and rugged health. 


contests this 


id she 


harvest 
from stomach 


Time-Fillers 

Try a musical hurdle by having two 
competitors sing two words of a fa- 
miliar song and skip two words. The 
one who fails, loses. “Old Black Joe” 
jis a good song for this, since the words 
are short and every one knows them. 
It is really better to have them sing 
singly. 

Make the animals of the ark with 
paraffin or modeling clay. Give each 
eontestant a card and an equal amount 
of the paraffin, with a pin or toothpick 
for modeling. You will be surprised at 
the result. The animals are to be 
mounted on the card and the whole 
placed on exhibit for a prize. 

You can have a spelling down con- 
test by starting with the first book of 
the Bible and having the one on the 
opposite side spell a word beginning 
with the last letter of the book. If 
you like, the books of the Bible can be 
given out and the spelling done by the 
eontestants. 

A puzzle game is called “The Excur- 
sion.” One leader says: “I am going 
on an excursion and I wish you could 
all go along. You can go if you bring 
the right things.” The “right thing” is 
anything beginning with the first let- 
ter of the last name of the person 
wishing to go. 

A good way to have a little fun is to 
send the men out of the room and have 
them come in one at a time to see if 
they can find a foot. The ladies are 
‘all to hide their feet, but a slipper with 
a stuffed stocking is tucked under one 
of the skirts so that it seems hidden. 
Tell them there is a reward for finding 
a foot and a forfeit if one is not found, 
and they must touch it to prove they 
have found it. The ones who have been 
fooled enjoy watching the others, and 
you can get a good lot of forfeits. 

Songs played by the Victrola and 
mcted out by the guests may be very 














well done. The solo singer who rises 
on her toes at the high notes; the lead- 
er who conducts the orchestra, etc., 
are all very amusing. 





FOR THE CHILDREN’S PARTY 

Scoop out the inside of a large pumpkin 
and wipe dry as possible. Let stand for a 
day, then melt paraffin and flow it over 
the inside of the pumpkin to make a good 
coating. 

Into this pumpkin bowl put the prepared 
fruit salad which with wafers, plain cake 
and cocoa or milk furnish the children’s 
eats. 

For favors serve sweet wafers each 
bearing an animal cracker set in the icing 
while soft. 

Entertain the little ones with stories 
of whispering corn fields; read them the 
story of Mondamin in Hiawatha, and let 
them tell stories, too. 

A peanut hunt, or a hunt for wild ani- 
mals in the shape of animal crackers, will 
be fun for the little folks. 

© stiteaalanitiaadcenMinidaaatans 

HALLOWE’EN MENUS 
Hot weinies Rolls or buns 
Apple and nut salad 
Pumpkin pie Coffee 
Apple and celery salad Wafers 
Sandwiches Doughnuts 
Cider or coffee 
Scalloped oysters 
Brown bread sandwiches 
Devil's food cake 


Coffee Home made fudge 
Nuts and raisins 
Apples Pop corn balls 


Nuts and raisins White cake 
Cocoa with marshmallow on top or 
whipped cream 


A BEAUTIFUL FLOAT 

An exchange says At the annual pic- 
nic of the Farmers’ Union in Jefferson 
county a great parade was part of the 
entertaining features Six white horses 
driven and accompanied by a number of 
horsemen clad in white uniforms drew a 
huge cornucopia from which flowed a pro- 
fusion of the wealth of the farms The 
big Horn of Plenty was truly emblematic 
of Iowa and Jefferson county and its 
greatest industry, and the float received a 
great deal of applause from spectators,” 


Every Housewife 


Should Know These Facts 
About Baking Powder 


—that a big can ata low cost many times results in 
bakings that are unfit for food. 


—that lack of proper leavening strength means failure 
and disappointment on bake-day. 


—that one cent’s worth of inferior Baking Powder many 
times ruins one dollar’s worth of other ingredients. 


—that millions depend on 


CALUMET 


The Economy BAKING POWDER. 


not because of quanti- 
ty but on account of quali- 
ty—not because of price 
but by reason of results, 


That is why the sale of 
Calumet is 2% times 
as much as that of 
any other baking 
powder. 

Buy it—try it—never fail 
to use It, 

A pound can of Calumet 
contains fall 16 ounces. 
Some baking powders 
come in 12 ounce instead 
of 16 ounce cans. Be 
BY sure you get a pound 
when you want it. 














4... s 
THE WORLD'S GREATEST BAKING POWDER 
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It is always a friendly touch of hospitality to serve coffee. 
Coffee is the great American beverage. It goes so well with 
only a sandwich or the biggest meal. 





‘She Coffee Delicious 


Every meal better. Coffee rounds out the 
most simple meal. Every breakfast is a 
banquet with Butter-Nut Coffee. : 
PAXTON AND GALLAGHER (0. 
_ 
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When Goblins Grin and 
Witches Fly 


When goblins grin and witches fly, 
Come share with us some pumpkin pie; 
We'll dive for apples, throw the peel 
To learn the name it may reveal. 
Blindly we'll walk in haunted places, 
Thru mirrors dim we'll see the faces 
Of man or maid with whom ’tis said, 
The fates decree we are to wed. 

The witch’s: broth, the witch’s brew, 
Will wait on Hallowe'en for you. 

When goblins grin and witches fly, 
Please won’t you come and share my pie? 


If the party is to be a ghost party, 
the invitations should be on white pa- 
per written with very black ink: “Your 
spirit is requested to meet other 
ghosts at a ghost party at my home on 
Thursday, October 31.” 

For the pumpkin pie party, have 
jack-o’-lanterns as the decorations. Put 
them on the fence posts, at the door, 
peering out of the cellar windows and 


leering out of upstairs windows. It 
may be possible to light the house 
with these lanterns. If not, yellow 
candles will help. For refreshments 
have pumpkin pie, yellow cakes and 
yellow apples, with coffee or cider. 

The ghost party will have an atmos- 
phere of mystery; sheeted figures ap- 
pearing in strange places from the 
driveway, beckoning the guests with 
wraith-like arms to the doorway, where 
they greet them with a hand that has 
just left an ice bag. 

For refreshments, oyster soup, white 
Bavarian cream and angel-food cake. 
For entertainment have a witch’s bowl 
of fortunes in a prominent place. This 
may be hollowed out of a giant pump- 
kin. Cut pictures from advertisements 
and use them to indicate what is com- 
ing to the fortune seeker. For exam- 
ple, Cupid would indicate an approach- 
ing love affair; a horseshoe, good luck; 
music, wedding march. Don’t have 
any bad-luck fortunes; they would 
spoil the fun. If possible, give the for- 
tunes a local color. 

If there are enough pumpkins or 
sma!l squash, let the girls carve faces 
on them under the instruction of the 
boys. Let them work in couples. A 
time limit of five minutes should be 
set. Prizes add zest to the competi- 
tion. 
pin-cushions are suitable. 

An old-time stunt is to eat a thimble- 
ful of salt while walking down the cel- 
lar stairs backwards with a lighted 
candle in one hand and a looking glass 
in the other to catch a glimpse of one’s 
future husband or wife. It is safer to 
do this stunt on the level. 

To seat the guests in a circle, and 
have one at a time peel an apple and 
toss the paring on the floor to see 
what initial it forms is another sure 
(?) sign of the future spouse. The par- 
ing must be tossed over the shoulder. 

“Say it with flour’ is another test. 
Fill a two-quart pan with white corn 
meal, dampened enough to keep its 
shape. Within it place a ring, a thim- 
ble and a dime. Turn it out carefully 
upon a plate so it will retain its shape. 
Each girl cuts off a slice. She who 
gets the ring is to be the first bride, 
but she must remove the ring from the 
meal with her teeth. She who gets the 
dime will have good luck or riches, 
and to her who gets the thimble re- 
mains a life of single-blessedness. 

The men are tested with three bowls. 
One is empty, one filled with water 
and the third with meal. These are 
placed in a row on the table. The men 
are blindfolded one at a time, and told 
to dip into the first bowl they touch. 
He who dips into an empty bowl re- 
mains a bachelor; into the water is to 
marry a maiden, and into the meal is 
to marry a widow. The bowls are 
changed at each test. Milk is some- 
times used instead of meal. 

If you have a clever fortune teller, 
try telling fortunes with tea grounds, 
or by dropping the white of a freshly 
laid egg into a bowl of water. The 
albumen will take strange shapes. This 
requires a good imagination. 

Inexpensive favors may be made by 
cutting owls, black cats and witches’ 


Black-cat penwipers or pumpkin, 
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Protect Your Precious Teeth 








In stormy weather your family is protected by rubber clothes 
and boots to prevent colds and other diseases. 


In good weather or bad, the enamel of your teeth (the pro- 
tective outer a needs to be cared for against the constant 
attack of decay. Mothers and school teachers should see that the 
teeth are brushed at least twice a day with a safe dental cream, to 
remove food particles in which the harmful decay germs breed. 

The U.S. Public Health Service says that a dental cream 
should not contain grit. Harsh grit in a dentifrice may dam- 
age the precious protective enamel. You canbe sure of asafe and 
sensible, non-gritty, drugless dental cream, suitable for all the 
family, when you buy Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 


COLGATE'’S 


Cleans Teeth the Right Way 


“Washes” and Polishes — 
Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


Colgate’s contains a specially prepared fine chalk. It has no harsh grit, no 


strong drugs or chemicals. 
tooth brushing a pleasure. 


More dentists recommend Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Creamthananyotherdentifrice. Since 1806 Colgate has 
made reliable products which every farm family likes, 


The refreshing, delicious flavor makes y 


fs 


COLGATE 
& CO, 
Barm Household, 
t. 7 


199 Fulton Street, 
New York, N.Y. 
Please send me samples 
of the following arti- 
cles. I enclose amount 
of stamps shown for 
each one checke< 


Face Powder. . . . 6¢ 














heads out of black paper and pasting 
on blotting paper. 

The Hallowe’en party that is mostly 
shrieks over the nervous shock of icy 
fingers running down one’s back, or 
from quivering liver thrust into one’s 
hand, or going down a hill made of 
bed springs, isn’t nearly as good fun 
as a sensible good time with plenty of 
eats and program of group games and 
contests. 





TULIPS 
The Des Moines Garden Ciub suggests 


the following varieties of tulips for 
planting: 

Early Tulips—Brunhilde, white flamed 
yellow; Colour Cardinal, cardinal suffused 
plum; Primrose Queen, soft yellow; Pros- 
perine, rose; Queen of the Netherlands, 
white and rosy; Sir Thomas Lipton, rich 
red; Thomas Moore, orange bronze; Wou- 
verman. 

Darwin Tulips—Pale rosy varieties— 
Flamingo, Margaret, Psyche; red and dark 
red varieties—FEurope, King Harold, Mr. 
Farncomb Saunders, Pride of Haarlem; 
pink and rosy varieties—Clara Butt, Bar- 
onne de la Tonnaye; purple and violet 
varieties—Faust, The Viking, Godet Par- 
fait (sometimes listed as a breeder); ma- 
roon and black varieties—Philippe de Com- 
nuius, La Tulip Noire, The Sultan. 

Cottage Tulips—Solfatare, Inglescomb 
Pink, John Ruskin, Le Reve, The Fawn, 
Mrs. Moon, Picotee, Retroflexa. 

Breeder Tulips—Louis XIV, Louis XVI, 
Cardinal Manning, Lucifer, Rembrandt. 











As the wails and howls multiply, Mr. 
Harding must wonder at times whether he 
is a chief executive or a wet nurse. 

















Still-Hildreth Osteopathic Sanatorium 
MACON, MISSOURI 


An institution dedicated to the treatment and care of 
The only one of its 
kind where Osteopathic Treatment, Hydrotherapy, 
Diet and Exercise are combined. Write for com- 


Mental and Nervous Diseases. 


plete information. 
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* Ir TOWER'S ° 
FISH BRAND SLICKER 


It's the Patented Features 


. the Special Materials and 


Workmanship ‘Aatmeke 
. “re Big, Difference 





Learn Auto 


Earn $150 to $400 a Month 
Greater opportunities than ever for 
Rahe Trained Motor Mechanics, 


fig piece CSE" SF Wat alleen 
A TRACTOR SCHOOL Kansas City, Mo. 
SAUE “Eabliehed 1900) 
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_ Montgomery Ward ¢@. 


‘The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 








Don’t You 
Miss this 
Money Saving 
Opportunity 


This Catalogue is Yours FREE 


This Golden Jubilee Catalogue Celebrates 
Our Fiftieth Anniversary by Offering You 
Everything for the Home, the Farm and 
the Family at the Lowest Prices of the Day. 


O write today for your free copy of this big Golden 
Jubilee Catalogue will mean a saving of many dollars 
to YOU this Fall. 


It answers every question about price, establishes for 
you the right price to pay for everything you buy. 

Fifty years’ experience in manufacturing—in right buy- 
ing—has gone into this book. Fifty years’ experience in 
low price making is here at your service. 

Write for this Catalogue. Know the right price to pay 
for everything you buy. Take advantage of the many big 
bargains it offers—the many, many things offered at less 
than market prices. 

This advertisement is printed to tell you of the saving 
this book offers you, and to tell you that one copy of this 
Catalogue is yours—FREE. You need merely write us a 
postal, or fill in the coupon below, and one copy of our big 
Golden Jubilee Catalogue will be mailed you FREE. 

TO THE WOMAN: This free 
Catalogue offers you the newest 
styles, selected in New York by our 
own Fashion Experts. And all the 


usual extra “style profit’? has been 
eliminated from our prices. 


Golden Jubilee Bargains. Every- 
thing a man needs, to wear or to use, 
is offered at prices that mean many 
dollars saved. 


FOR THE FARM: 
years the American 
Montgomery Ward 
helped each other. This book out- 
does all our past achievement in 
making low prices for you. 


For fifty 
Farmer and 
It offers you everything for the & Co. have 
home at a big saving: Rugs, Carpet 
Curtains, Furniture, Home Furnish. 
ings of all kinds of standard quality 


at money saving prices. 


TO THE MAN: Think of an all 


wool—virgin wool-—suit for less than 


Fencing, roofing, tools, paint, hard- 
ware—everything the farmer needs 
—is offered at a saving. 


$15.00. This is an example of our : 
= eae MONTGOMERY WARDG&CO. 
Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Fort Worth, 


Your OrdersShipped Within 48 Hours | 


Ore. 


| Mail this coupon to one of our five houses nearest yo 


Portland, 








We announce anew perfected service for you 

After a year’s work and study, originating 
and testing new systems, and employing ex 
perts, we have perfected a new system that 
makes certain a very quick and satisfactory 
service to you 

Practically every order that comes to Mont 
gomery Ward & Co. this season will actually 
be shipped and on its way to you in less than 
48 hours. 

Lower prices, better merchandise, and now 
anew service. True it is indeed that: *‘ Mont 
gomery Ward & Co., the Oldest Mail Order 
House, is Today the Most Progressive.” 


To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 

Dept. U- 33 

Chicago, Kansas City, Saint Paul, 

Portland, Ore. 

(Mail th 
Pleas sail me my free 


Ward's Golden Jubilee Cz 





coupon to the house nearest you 


talogue. 
Name 


Address 








Fort Worth, 


copy of Montgomery 




















Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


2 





the quarterly reviews. 





Except when announcement is made to the cor trary, these expos! tions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight ch} ~nges as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each iesue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. 


This statement May not always apply to 


The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 














duced by any other paper until epecia) written permission has been obtained. 
World-Wide Prohibition takings, a great uncertainty, a haunt- 
ing doubt as to whether the thing can 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- | pe gone at all, then it helps to scan 
son for October 29, 1922. Isaiah, | gnew a passage like this and get back 
61:1-9.) the kind of faith that burned in the 


“The Lord Jehovah is 
upon me; Jehovah hath ap- 
pointed me to preach good tidings unto 
hath sent me to bind up 
to proclaim liberty 


Spirit of the 
because 


the meek; he 
the broken-hearted, 
to the and the opening of the 
prison to them that are bound; (2) to 
proclaim the year of Jehovah’s favor, 
and the day of vengeance of our God; 
to comfort all that mourn; (3) to ap- 
point unto them that mourn in Zion, to 
give unto them a garland for ashes, the 
oil of joy for mourning, the garment of 


captives, 


praise for the spirit of heaviness; that 
they may be called trees of righteous- 
ness, the planting of Jehovah, that he 
may be glorified. (4) And they shall 
build the old wastes, they shall raise 
up the former desolations, and they 
shall repair the waste cities, the deso- 
lations of many generations. (5) And 
strangers shall stand and feed your 
flocks, and foreigners shall be your 
plowmen and your vinedressers. (6) 
But ye shall be named the priests of 
Jehovah: men shall call you the min- 
isters of our God: ye shall eat the 
wealth of the nations, and in their 
glory shall ye boast yourselves. (7) 
Instead of your shame ye shall have 
double; and instead of dishonor they 
shall rejoice in their portion: there- 
fore in their land they shall possess 
double; everlasting joy shall be unto 
them. (8) For I, Jehovah, love jus- 
tice, I hate robbery with iniquity; and 
I will give them their recompense in 
truth, and I will make an everlasting 
covenant with them. (9) And their 
; seed shall be known among the na- 
tions, and their offspring among the 


peoples: all that them shall ac- 
knowledge them, that they are the seed 
which Jehovah hath blessed.’ 


see 


This passage of scripture is forever 
sacred, for Jesus announced it as the 
program of His ministry. If the audi- 
ence that listened to Him that day in 


the village synagogue of Nazareth 


took Him at all seriously when He 
said “Jehovah hath anointed me to 
preach good tidings unto the broken- 


spirited; he hath sent me to bind up 
the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty 
to the and the opening of the 
prison to them that bound,” they 
supposed that He was talking about 
the unfortunates of Jewry then, and He 


captives, 


are 


was jut they only learned a little of 
| the great truth. Age after age has 
gone back to these terms of His min- 
istry and read a new significance 
there, because age after age the living 
Jesus continues to touch other social 
| sores with healing in His hands. 
It would be idle and rather futile to 


as to whom the prophet had 
when the sentences o 
prophecy were uttered. Jesus 
med them as His own, and 
significance for all time is 
up in His 


we are 


speculate 
in mind this 
has 
their 
wrapped 


cla 


mission and personality. So 
taking 
time and ap- 


right in these 


ancient 


quite 
words of a very 


plying them to a very modern move- 
ment. The prophet did not foresee, nor 
was he at all concerned about world- 
wide prohibition; but the power of our 
Lord in his ministry of liberati and 
healing shatters modern institutions as 
surely and effectively as he has upset 


detrimental te 
mankind, and 


ancient ones which are 


the highest interests of 


which prevent their development as 

children of God. 
If at times there is a feeling of dis- 
great under- 








| present-day economics. 
| taken some 


heart of our Lord as He fearlessly pro- 
claimed His mission in that little syna- 
gogue in Galilee. What glorious things 
He has done for mankind since then, 
and what glorious things are yet to be 
done. 

Three things stand out here which 
have a bearing on the great movement 
which claims our thought for this week. 

I. God is always on the side of 
something better. What a sensation it 
would have produced, if, immediately 
upon the declaration of Jesus regard- 


ing His mission, the troubles of the 
broken-hearted would have disap- 


peared like vapor, the prison doors all 
suddenly and miraculously thrown open 
and all the sorrows of the world turned 
into blinding, gigantic joy. That as- 
tounding miracle would not have 
meant half so much to the world as it 
does to be able to look back there to 
this declaration of Jesus and become 
filled with the quiet consciousness that 
God has proposed a better social order 
for mankind. In that simple declara- 
tion God led us to see that the things 
which are wrong shall be overcome. 
The world has never been quite the 
same place since. Oh, the prisons may 
still be tight about the unfortunates, 
the chains still forged about the wrists 
of the captives, the broken-hearted still 
bowed in sorrow; but these things are 
temporary—they shall not always hold 


them. God has committed himself to 
a better order. No one can deny now 
that God has the purpose. Because 


God has determined, then it is possible 
for every right-thinking individual to 
live his life and give his life till an 
overwhelming public sentiment is cre- 
ated that shall shape the conditions 
that God would have here. And those 
conditions are bound to be world-wide. 
If prohibition is a blessing for any 
people, then by reason of that very 
fact it must be extended to all. God 
is pledged to it. God’s programs are 
world-wide, not national, and it is not 
conceivable that He would stop with 
His work half done. Leaders may come 
and go, but the purpose of God which 
inspires those leaders is the thing 
which really guarantees the end. 

II. The redeemed will bring about 
a great prosperity. The prophet is 
talking about people who have been re- 
covered from their misfortunes, their 
diseases healed, their condition reme- 
died, their restrictions turned into lib- 
erty. In verse 4 he is talking still 
about the same folks, and he says of 
them, “And they shall build the old 
wastes, they shall raise up the former 
desolations, and they shall repair the 
waste cities, the desolations of many 
generations.” Perhaps he was not deal 
ing with modern sociology and present 


day economics. He was probably think 
ing about a city that had been de 
stroyed, a beloved land that had been 
made desolate, and visioning a_ time 
when they would be permitted to re 
turn and build again But if so, he 


simply spoke better than he knew, for 
he has given us the soundest kind of 
Perhaps it has 
of our modern study to dis 
how deep-laid and fundamental 
wisdom of these ancient writ 


cover 


is the 


ings I think the prophet was glori 
ously right in this respect: the eco- 
nomic truth is all the more true be- 


cause it is incidentat to a spiritual 
truth. 

We may be so constituted that we 
need to see the incidental phase, to 


see how things affect our pocketbooks 
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and our general prosperity, before we 
can become fully aware of the signifi- 
cance of the great religious truth. But 
it all tends in the same general direc- 
tion, the development of the program 
of God. So here is the drive of it for 
us today. There are wastes in our 
civilization, desolate places because of 
our sins of civilization. We have per- 
mitted human life to be exploited, and 
we have all suffered, like a family suf- 
fers when one of its members goes bad 
and turns spendthrift. Things should 
have been done and could have been 
done for our social order that have 
been left undone because our sin ren- 
dered some of-our members incapable 
of performing their functions. So our 
fiream of development has_ been 
thwarted. Save these victimized ones, 
give them back their efficiency, and 
the waste places will be built. Recov- 
er them from their weakness and their 
viciousness, and something beautiful 
will blossom out in our civilization. 
Prohibition in any place has had so 
little chance to show what it can do 
that no one really knows yet what 
amazing things it may do for us, but 
it has had chance enough to show us 
some things. Ne’er-do-wells have ac- 
quired bank accounts. Thrift is taking 
the place of shiftlessness. People who 
once supported saloons found it neces- 
sary to take their children out of school 
along about the eighth grade, if not be- 
fore. Now they are finding it possible 
for them to go thru high school. Al- 
ready the former desolations are being 
raised up and the waste places made 
fruitful. Save any class that is perish- 
ing and that class will bring a touch of 
beauty and service to the world. 

Ill. Joy and righteousness are in- 
separable. We can not have one with- 
out the other, and if we have the one 
we are quite sure to have the other. 
“Everlasting joy shall be unto them; 
for I Jehovah love justice, I hate rob- 
bery with iniquity.” World-wide prohi- 
bition is not an end in itself, it is only 
one stage in a wider program for the 
world. In order to attain this stage 
and go on to other stages, this one 
great truth that happiness and right- 
eousness are inseparable must become 
so impressed upon the public con- 
science that we will tolerate no com- 
promise. When we have learned that, 
we are ready to complete this stage 
and take the next step. 


(Note—This lesson deals with a por- 
tion of Scripture not covered by Mr. 
Henry Wallace. The above notes were 
prepared by Rev. W. P. McCormick, of 
Des Moines.) 





Women Judge Swine 


Two women were included among 
the judges at the 1922 National Swine 
Show, held at Peoria, October 2-7. The 
Hampshire pig club entries and the 
special class for pigs owned and fitted 
by members of the Hampshire Wo- 
men’s Club were judged by Mrs. Joe 
Kotrba, Mitchell, South Dakota. In 
the class for Chester White club pigs, 
shown by Peoria county boys and girls, 
the ribbons were awarded by Miss Jus- 
tine Mosse, Leavenworth, Kansas. In 
both instances the work of the femi- 
nine judges was heartily approved by 
ringside onlookers. 

Mrs. Kotrba maintains a herd of 
Hampshires and has shown a number 
of state fair prize winners. Miss Mosse 


is the junior member of the Chester 
White firm of Mosse & Mosse. She 
knows hogs thoroly and has shown 
many of the Mosse entries to high 


honors, 


MIX AND BAKE 

We used to be told that the 

f a cake depended upon the ingredients 
being well mixed by beating. Now, the 
college cooks at Ames are ‘te lling us that 


excellence 


be ating is detrimental to a cake, espe- 
Clally after the leavening ingredient of 
baking powder or soda has been added. 

According to Florence E. Busse’ of 
the home eco division, beating 
Causes many ho * tunnels in the cake 
and as a result it is not so light. It has 
been found that best results follow plac- 
ing the mixed in: nts into the oven as 
quickly ag possible. 

















SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 


( nat 
Why Sammy Jay Cries “Thief” 


Johnny Chuck has just asked Grand- 
father Frog to tell him about Sammy Jay. 
Grandfather Frog has begun by telling 
him how, when the world was young, all 
the animals and all the birds lived like 
one great happy family. 











Grandfather Frog sighed. and in his 
great, goggly eyes Johnny Chuck could see 
a dreamy look, as if he could really see 
those happy, long-ago days when the 
world was young. Johnny waited patient- 
ly, and by and by Grandfather Frog began 
again. 

“Old Mother Nature had given old Mr. 
Jay, the grandfather a thousand times 
removed of Sammy Jay, one of the hand- 
somest coats of all the birds. It was just 
as if she had taken a little bit of the sky 
when it is bluest and trimmed it with lit- 
tle bits from the clouds when they are 
whitest.”’ 

“Just like Sammy Jay's beautiful coat 
now!”’ interrupted Johnny Chuck. 

“Just like Sammy’s Jay's beautiful coat 
now,” said Grandfather Frog. ‘At first, 
old Mr. Jay, who wasn't old then, you 
know, but young and smart, didn’t think 
anything about his handsome coat. After 
a while he noticed that whenever he came 
around, all the other animals and birds 
would stop whatever they were doing to 
admire his handsome coat. Pretty soon 
he began to admire it himself. The more 
he looked at it, the more he admired it. 
The more he admired it himself, the more 
he wanted others to admire it. When- 
ever anyone came near, he would strut 
back and forth, so as to show off his hand- 
some coat. 

“Now from admiring 
Jay got to admiring himself. 
think that because Old Mother Nature had 
given him handsomer clothes than his 
neighbors had, he was a little better than 
they were. Then he began to look down 
on every one who wasn’t finely dressed. 
Yes, sir, that is just the way Mr. Jay be- 
gan to feel and act Chug-a-rum! Just 
as if fine clothes could ever make anyone 
any better than anyone else!’’ Grandfath- 
er Frog spoke with the greatest scorn. 

“So Mr. Jay began to hold his head very 
high,”’ continued Grandfather Frog. ‘‘He 
held it so high that when he met some of 
his neighbors who wore plain clothes, he 
didn’t see them at all. At first they didn't 
mind. They laughed at him But by and 
by they noticed that whenever Mr. Jay 
met any of his neighbors who wore fine 
clothes, such as Mr. Redbird and Mr 
Tanager and Mr. Oriole, he always saw 
them and made them a very grand bow. 
Then these plain neighbors of Mr. Jay 
grew angry when he passed them with his 
head held so high and strutting so proudly 
to show off his beautiful blue and white 
suit. After a while, they just wouldn't 
have anything to do with him but made 
fun of him whenever he passed. 

“But Mr. Jay didn’t seem to mind. No, 
sir, he didn’t seem to mind, not the least 
little bit. You see, he thought himself so 
far above these plain neighbors of his 
that he didn't eare what they thought. 
Now you know fine clothes need a great 
deal of care. So Mr. Jay began to spend 
more and more time in taking care of his 
fine coat. Indeed, he spent so much time 
in taking care of it and in thinking about 
it and showing it off, that he had very 
little time for anything else. He didn’t 
even have time to work for his daily liv- 
ing. Besides work would be apt to soil 
his fine coat Work was for those who 
wore plain clothes If they got them 
soiled, it wouldn’t matter But Mr. Jay 
had got to eat. even if he couldn't work. 
What do you think he did? Why, he be- 
gan to steal from his neighbors Yes, sir, 
Mr. Jay began to steal! 

“He was very sly about it, was Mr. 
Jay, and no one suspected him. So he 
stole what he wanted to eat and spent 
the rest of his time taking care of and 
showing off his fine clothes I forgot to 
tell vou that with his beautiful blue and 


his clothes, Mr. 
He began to 


white coat, Mr. Jay had a beautiful voice, 
one of the most beautiful voices among all 
the birds. He was almost as proud of his 
beautiful voice is he was of his coat. 
Even those who turned their backs to him 
because of his airs used to stop to listen 
when Mr. Jay sang And this made Mr. 
Jay still more vain So he went right on 
stealing from h neighbors and pretend- 
ed to try to make himself believe that he 
had a right to take from his neighbors in 
return for the privilege of looking at his 
fine coat and listening to his beautiful 


voice.”’ 


(Concluded next week) 


POULTRY CULLING IN CLAYTON 

County Agent Roy Combs, of Clayton 
county, Iowa, reports that 9,728 poultry 
culls have been weeded out of Clayton 
county flocks ason as a result of 
the culling campaign carried on by the 
Farm Bureau. More than 42.000 chickens 
were handled in the work and 303 farms 
were visited. 
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Why Risk Your Health? 


HE path of 


the coffee or tea 


drinker is beset with dangers to 
health and comfort. These dangers 
lurk in the irritant, caffeine, which 
is the active principle of both coffee 


and tea. 


For those who enjoy a well-made 
cup of coffee or tea, but find that it 
makes them nervous, wakeful and 
irritable, there’s satisfaction and 


freedom from dis 


comfort in delicious 


Postum—the table beverage of no 


regrets. 


Its fragrant aroma and rich, full- 


bodied flavor are 


delightful. Postum 


is made from roasted wheat and 
contains no caffeine, nor any other 


harmful ingredie 
ur Grocer TODAY! 


wo forms: Instant Postum 
ntly in the cup by the addi- 


Order from yo 


Postum comes in t 
(in tins) prepared insta 


nt whatsoever. 


tion of boiling water. Postum Cereal (in packages, 


for those who prefer t 


o make the drink while the 


meal is being prepared) made by boiling fully 


20 minutes. 








Ma 





Postum 





FOR HEALTH 





*There’s a Reason” 


de by Postum Cereal Company, Inc, 
Battle Creek, Mich, 








Aspirin 


Say “Bayer” and Insist! 





Unless you see the name “Bayer” on 
package or on tablets you are not get- 
ting the genuine Bayer product pre- 
scribed by physicians over twenty-two 
years and proved safe by millions for 


Headache 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 
Pain, Pain 

Accept “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” 
only. Each unbroken package contains 
proper directions. Handy boxes of 
twelve tablets cost few cents. Drug- 
gists also sell bottles of 24 and 100. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer 
Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of 
Salicylicacid, 


Colds 
Toothache 
Earache 
Neuralgia 





wear Welch, 


OVERALLS 
EVERY GARMENT 
GUARANTEED 
ASK YOUR DEALER 


| Start The Day Right 

by getting into a pair of Welch’s 
Standard Overalls as you pull out of 
bed in the morning. They guarantee 
you solid comfort all day, because 
they have no tight or binding places, 
no cramped. positions, but they are 
cut to give you plenty of room and to 
enable you to put your best efforts 


into your work. 








WEL LCH-COOK. 
“COMPANY 


AIDS. _ rOWA 
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Chickens Lay 
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Keep Pilot Brand Shell 
Always Available 
to Poultry 


“Lime All the Time” 


oS 47 











5 More Eges— 


Costs less 
than a cent a year 


for each fowl 


O lay more eggs, every chicken must 


have a continuous supply of lime to 


produce egg shells. 


Chicks require lime 


all the time to grow big, strong and healthy. 


How to Insure Lime Supply 


You can now keep lime food in every pen 
at trifling cost continuously. Pilot Brand Oyster 
Shell Flake, analyzing 98°, pure carbonate of 
lime, is now available in sufficient quantity to 
supply the shortage which has long existed in the 


poultry industry. 


Start Feeding Pilot Brand Today 


Make your hens pay. Follow the advice which 
is agreed upon by every poultry expert, includ- 
ing the United States Department of Agriculture, 
and keep lime food before hens and chicks 


continuously, 


Pilot Brand is washed absolutely free from impuri- 
ties, dried, ground, _ and packed in 100-lb. new 


12-0z. burlap bags. 


f your dealer does not carry Pilot 


Brand, write us ees giving his name, and we will 
ied. 


see that you are supp 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Sales Office: Security Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Neo connection with any company of similar name 











ROOFIN 


Corrugated Galvanized Roofing and 
Siding, Silo Roofs and Chutes. 
Iron and steel for every purpose. 
Buy direct from factory. 


NEW MONARCH MACHINE AND 
STAMPING CO. 


&. W. 9th and Murphy, Des Moines, lowa 











POULTRY. 
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Take Care of Your Eggs 
and Receive a Premium for Them 
We are catering to the finest trade in New England 
and will pay a premium for all the fancy fresh eggs 
that we can get. Ship or bring ue your eggs, abso. 
Iute satisfaction guaranteed. We have no 
ase for poor eggs. SHAWMUT EGG CO., 
219 Fourth Street, 


SPECIAL LEGHORN PULLET SALE 


Barron W. Leghorns, Everlay Brown Leghorns; 
splendid egg strains. 14 weeks old at $14 per doz.; 
17 weeke old ¢17 per doz.; 22 weeks old ¢22 per doz, 


Dr. IRVING KING, lowa Hatchery, lewa City, la. 
SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


Cockerels for November delivery.- Heavy boned, 
G@ark red, great laying strain. 200 cockerels, $2.50 
each ; 80 cockerels, @5.00 each. Shipped on approval. 
Order now. Mrs. Edw. Beranek, Solon, lowa, 


Des Moines, lowa. 








2 H ; for brofiers and all 
Highest Prices Paid other kinds of live 
poultry, also for veal, eggs, butter and pigeons. A 


equare deal always. C. E. McNEILL & CO., 325 
W. So. Water Street, Chicago, Illinois 





VHOICE February hatched White Wyandotte 
cuckerels from trap-nested, prize winning stock; 
$3.00 and 65.00. H. V. Wright, Ames, Iowa. 
Pp‘ RE bred White Wyandotte cockerels. Extra 
fine birds. Priced to sell quickly. Buy early 
and save money. Mrs. Emil Sandberg, Harcourt, la. 
| ARRED P. Rocks, also a few Racing Homer 
pigeons. Must sell to make room for young 
stock. 1). H. Lesher, Marion, lowa. 
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BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 














‘ the Author 
Merea® JH. CLAY GLOVER CO., Ine. 
Dog Medicines }129West 24th Street, New York 








German Shepherd, Airedales, Collies, Old 
English Shepherd dogs, Brood Matrons, bred 
for farm helpers. Spotted Poland China Hogs 
10c forinstructive list. Nishna Collie Kennels 


W. R. Watson, Mgr., Box 1700, Macon, Mo. 
EKAUTIFUL COLLIE and SHEPHERD 
PUPS. Natura! Heelers. Picture 10 cents. 

R. ELLIS, Beaver Crossing, Nebraska. 
ry) ‘ }) Collie male, 8 mo. #8. Shep- 
FOR SA L aherd, Airedale and Collie 


pups; males 85, females ¢3. Wilbur Day, Brighton, la. 











FERRETS. 
init OR eenennnnnnnnnnnnnnnns 
FERRETS for sale, any size, color or sex. 

Write today for FREE price list. 

HIRAM PECK, Box 854, Des Moines, lowa. 
AD A \ry*Q) Male, 64.00; female, $4.50—for 
Fk E R R E | S October. Write for dozen lots. 
EDWARD LEAR, R. No. 1, Riverside, lowa 








Steel Wheels 


Cheaper than any other wheels, 
figuring years po Prrate my Make COST 
any wagon gcod as new. Low 
down—easy to load. No repairs. 
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7ON-GORC 


BUTTERMILK 
LAYING MASH by 


“Your dried buttermilk laying mash, Ton- 
Gors, is a wonder. Our hens are now pro- 
ducing double their old average, with little 
increase in feeding cost. Makes more eggs 
and’ better market fowls. Ton-Gors Lay- 
ing?Mash is A Big Egg Producer 

& Wour hens, too, will do better 
on Ton-Gors. Guaranteed to in- 
crease production. Keeps hens 
~ Jaying all winter. Ton-Gors is 

all food; a genuine buttermilk 

mash, balanced to give 

33% Greater Feeding Value 

Than Pure Buttermilk 
will increase your 

rofits. Start TO 
all means order direct, Write for 
free samples and book\et. 
Protector Sales Co. 


Selling Agents of 
David Cole Creamery Co. 
Dept. C Omaha, Neb, 








Fills every room with healthful 
warm air. Rellable, durable and 
economical. Does not heat the cel- 
lar. Free copy of “Warmth and 
Comfort” sent upon request. 


3 UTICA HEATER COMPANY 
Bi” 220 West Kinzie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 























The Poultry | 


' Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience vo this deparsment. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 














Preparations for Egg Production 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“We have some hens one year of age 
which we would like to get in the best 
possible condition for laying as quickly 
as we can. What foods would you rec- 
ommend? We also have some young 
pullets.” 

Doubtless our correspondent’s hens 
and pullets are already in their winter 
quarters. If not, they should be moved 
at once, since moving to a new place 


disturbs the nervous system and de 


lays laying. 

Moke sure that the fowls have neith- 
er lice nor mites to bother them and 
that they are not crowded. Three square 
feet per fowl is the very least they will 
do well with, and five is better. 

Give them food of the right kind, but 
make them work to get it. Feed a 
scant meal in deep litter for breakfast 
and enough to keep them working thru 
the day, but give a full crop for the 
night feed. In addition to the grain, 
give them a dry mash; this should be 
kept before them all the time. Also 
give some green feed and see that they 
have an abundance of clean, fresh 
water. Sour milk or buttermilk is the 
best precaution against intestinal trou- 
ble. Don’t keep weaklings. 

A good egg ration consists of fifteen 
pounds of cracked corn, five pounds of 
wheat, five pounds of oats, and a dry 
mash which includes five pounds of 
bran, five pounds of short and three 
pounds of good tankage or beef scraps. 
You can get more complicated rations, 


| but this is a good ration for farmers, 


since it utilizes what they have. 





Absorbing the Increase 


The poultry crop this year is heavy; 
every farmyard swarms with chickens. 
How will the market absorb the in- 
crease over other years if every farm- 


| er waits to sell until November, the 





usual time of largest supply for the 
stores? 

The large markets are reporting in- 
creasing receipts. This will mean re- 
duced prices for the poultry keeper 
who must sell for lack of house room 
or other cause unless he makes a spe- 
cial effort to find good buyers. 

The telephone system of selling is 
practiced in town. When a grocer 
calls you up and says: “I have some 
choice peaches in today, and thought 
they would probably tempt you;” or, 
“Our cabbage, beets,’ or whatever else 
he has, “are especially fine this morn- 
ing. May I send you some?” he usu- 
ally gets an order. 

If the poultryman is not in touch 
with the town by ’phone, he might use 
a ’phone when in town some day, and 
call up people who are listed in the so- 
ciety columns as entertaining, or whom 
he knows, to tell them about his wares. 
His conversation might go something 
like this: “Would you be interested 
in chicken for your Sunday dinner? 
We can deliver to you on Saturday 
your choice of the best for roasting, 
boiling or frying. I can bring you 2 
good roast for $1.50.” 

Or, “Have you a place to keep six 
hens or pullets? I can sell them to you 
cheap now. Your table scraps will half 


| feed them, and they will pay for their 


own grain in fresh eggs.” 

Or, “How abont buying half a dozen 
cockerels for your fresh meat for the 
next two weeks? I don’t have room to 
house them all. You can put a pound 
or so of flesh on them from your table 
scraps and have them when you want 
them where you want them,” etc., etc. 

Women usually want to know what 
their meat costs in the bulk. Notice 


| them in the butcher shop; if a roast 
‘or steak takes their eye, they don’t 
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ask: “What is that a pound?” but, 
“How much is that roast or steak?” 

A chicken for roasting at $1.50 seems 
cheaper to the average woman than a 
five-pound chicken at 30 cents a pound. 

Look over the daily papers. If there 
is a church social or chicken pie din- 
ner advertised call up and offer to fur- 
nish the chickens at a price between 
what the butcher would pay you and 
what he would charge them. 

Don’t be afraid of “talking shop,” 
women poultry breeders. If you are in 
a social group let them know that you 
keep chickens and are proud of it. 
Make their mouths water for chickens 
such as you can serve them. A lady 
who is one of the social leaders of Des 
Moines used to come to our mother’s 
back door selling chickens. One morn- 
ing, the morning of the day when moth- 
er gave a large reception she came as 
usual to the back door. Mother was at 
the front door when she passed and 
asked her to come in there but she 
would not: 

“T am proud of my chickens,’’ she 
said. “When I sell them I go to the 
back door; that is business. When I 
come as a guest I go to the front door.” 

The surplus chickens must be sold if 
the house room is short; or they must 
be canned. The crowded condition 
which sometimes prevails when prices 
of chickens are low is a detriment to 
the health of the flock. Keep them 
moving. 





“Think of Feed as Cash” 


“Think of feed as cash’’ was the sen- 
tence written on a feed bin. 
thought of the 
many times a trail of feed from the 


As we read it we 


barn to the chicken house marked a 
waste which was hard to control. There 
is so much feed in the bin that it loses 
its value. A handful spilled here, and 
a handful spilled there, a pint more 
than is needed, to be tramped into the 
mud and made unfit for food, does not 
seem a loss to the farm boy or girl 
who feeds mother’s chickens.  Possi- 
bly because it does not seem much to 
mother. 

But when the children join a poultry 
club, or when mother agrees to keep 
a record flock, then they and she begin 
to think of feed as cash. It is the feed 
that gets into the birds and is digest- 
ed that makes the flesh and eggs; the 
feed that is charged and wasted gives 
the flock a poor showing. Waste by 
rats and mice, waste by overfeeding, 
waste by spilling and spoiling, are all 
lessened when the owner of a flock of 
chickens begins to think of feed as 
cash. 

“If I knew how much grain and hay 
was wasted on my farm, likely I 
wouldn’t sleep of nights,” a farmer 
said jokingly. “It takes too much time 
to keep tab on every little thing.” How- 
ever, he'll change his mind, for his 


wife is going to have a record flock, | 


and she will think of feed as cash.” 


A Word for the Leghorn 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Many who have sacrificed much care 
and expense in developing pure-bred 
flocks of Leghorns are wondering if it 
will be worth while to make the change 
back again to the heavier breeds, and 
in case they do, will the buyers con- 
tinue to pay the present rate of pre- 
mium for the heavier breeds. What ef- 
fect will this movement have on egg 
production? Will the production of 
eggs be lessened with higher priced 
eggs as a consequence? Also, would it 
mean lower prices for poultry, as a re- 
sult of the greater number of pounds 
marketed by raising the heavier 
breeds, ete.? 

No doubt many farm owners of pure- 
bred Leghorn flocks, who are princi- 
Pally concerned with egg production, 
will cross some of the heavier breeds 
with the Leghorns, in an effort to re- 
tain the egg-producing qualities of 
their flock and yet get by without a 
reduction in price when the fowl is 
marketed, 





As this movement purports to be 
founded with the benefit of the farmer 
in view, and assumes that the heav- 
ier breeds are more remunerative to 
him, we believe that the opinion of the 
farmer himself in this matter is en- 
titled to equal consideration at least, 
as he has actual experience in produc- 
ing and marketing the different types 
of fowls. So we are going to venture 
a word for the little Leghorn hen be- 
fore we bid her good-bye. 

The general idea of the superiority 
of the Leghorn or Mediterranean class 
of fowls seems to be based, first on 
their egg producing qualities; second, 
their disposition to forage, thus secur- 
ing a greater portion of their food than 
the other breeds at little or no ex- 
pense; also their greater immunity 
from disease, due to their active habits. 

However, admitting that the Leg- 
horns were no better layers or pos- 
sessed none of the advantages pre- 
viously mentioned, we believe there is 
still another point of advantage which 
is too often overlooked even by the 
poultry raiser himself. 

While the writer has never conduct- 
ed an experiment to ascertain the ex- 
act figures, we believe it fair to as- 
sume that the same housing space and 
feed required for 300 of the larger 
strains will suffice for 400 of the Leg- 
horns or smaller ones. But to be sure 
that we have not overdrawn our esti- 
mate in favor of the Leghorns, we will 
state the ratio as four to five instead 
of three to four, as previously stated, 
in which case the Leghorn owner still 
would be getting five eggs to the oth- 
er fellow’s four, from the same feed 
and housing room, admitting that the 
Leghorn averaged no more eggs per 
hen than the larger breeds. 

One of the main objections raised 
against the Leghorns is their lighter 
weight when marketed. For example, 
twelve Piymouth Rocks at five pounds 
per fowl equals sixty pounds. Twelve 
Leghorns at three and a half pounds 
per fowl equals forty-two pounds. Sixty 
minus forty-two equals eighteen. This 
eighten pounds is generally computed 
as a total loss, overlooking the fact 
that while a greater number of the 
Leghorns are required to make up the 
one hundred pounds weight, the same 
feed and shelter required to produce a 
hundred pounds of the heavier strain 
will product a hundred pounds of the 
lighter class, the cost in either case 
being approximately the same in re- 
gard to feed and shelter, the only dif- 
ference consisting in the care and ex- 
pense of developing the extra number 
of Leghorn chicks required to make up 
the hundred pounds weight. 

WM. I. HAND. 

Remarks: We believe the Leghorns 
will increase in popularity despite the 
cut in price as a meat product. The 
action of the American Poultry Asso- 
ciation in insisting that light-weight 
fowls go in as “unders” instead of as 
Leghorns will help. Hold on to what 
has been gained along tried lines. The 
Leghorns will pass bigger breeds on 
the road to profit.—Editor. 





Another Market Gone 


The Home Canner says: 

“An enterprising Chicagoan and his 
wife migrate to their summer home in 
April, and buy day-old chicks, which 
soon forage for a large part of their 
living. Before the family returns to 
the city in October, they pack the poul- 
try into cans and jars for winter use. 
Their chicken dinners are doubly ap- 
preciated—for the delicious flavor of 
home-grown, home-canned product, and 
for the memories they bring of busy, 
pleasant summer days.” 


MAYBE HE GOT A GOAT BY 


MISTAKE 
“It must have been a very tender-heart- 
ed butcher who killed this lamb,”’ said the 


Cheerful Idiot, pausing in the sawing of 
his chop. 

“Why?” kindly asked the Shoe Clerk 
boarder. : 

“He must have hesitated three or four 
years before striking the fatal blow.” 






“Faster, Jimmy, faster! 
You know mother said 
there won’t be any 
breakfast till we bring 
the Kellogg’s Corn 


Jy) Flakes!” 
a 
> 


Compare Havor and crispness ! 
KELLOGGS against any 


Corn Flakes you ever ate! 


Takes the rough edges off hopping out of the covers 
these snappy mornings just thinking about that lusty 
bowl of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes waiting down-stairs! 
Big and brown and crispy-crunchy flakes—a revelation 
in appetizing flavor, wonderful in wholesome goodness— 
the most delicious cereal you ever tasted! 


Instantly you like Kellogg’s, not only because of ap- 
pealing flavor, but because Kellogg’s are not ‘‘leathery’’! 
Kellogg’s are a delight to eat, as the little folks as well 
as the big ones will tell you! And Kellogg’s ought to 
be best—they’re the original Corn Flakes! You have 
only to make comparison to realize 
that quickty! 


KELLOGG’S Corn Flakes for 
tomorrow morning’s spread! They 
get the day started right! Insist 
upon KELLOGG’S Corn Flakes in 
the RED and GREEN package— 


FLAKES the kind that are not “@. 
































CORN FLAKES 


Also makers of KELLOGG’S KRUMBLES and KELLOGG’S BRAN, cooked and krumbled 











r 
Said 
the 
Farmer: 
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Feed your chick- 
ens sprouted 
grain winter and 
summer to get 
more eggs. 
Green sprouts 
contain exactly 
the food solids 
mecessary for 
egg production. 
Successful poul- 
try raisers 
everywhere say 





Brown's 


| Reg, U.S, Pat. uw 


Beach Jacket 


“Brown's Beach Jacket certainly fulfills all 
the claims you make for it. The cloth while 
thick {s pliable, and readily adjusts itself to the 
form, making it a comfortable garment to wear 
and work in.” 

It is as warm as an overcoat, cheaper than a 
























sprouted grain good sweater, wears like fron, can be washed 
is the best and keeps its shape. It comes coat without col 
natural lar, coat with collar, and vest. 


“as. ASK YOUR DEALER 
BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


producing 
ever used, The 
cheapest feed 
ever known, One 

bu, of grain makes 3 bu 
of green feed when sprouted in a 


| CHIEF sproster 


Simple, trouble-proof, lasts a lifetime 
—the most efficient sprouter money 
can buy. Built of rust-proof steel 
with glass on all sides, Gives 100% 
green tops from plenty of sunlight. 
Guaranteed, Our special demonstra- 
tion offer is now 

















BONNETTS BIG B Worm: 
Capsules 


5 Sa 
toed genuine » 
GuaranoaMs m 
$7.00; instram 


ntonip Caveuies af Frio, 
bac le Hs 

or oO. Order direct. 

a Buy no Substitate 


Manufacturing Chemist 
Bloomingn. liltnois 








a" Bonnett, 
215 Main StL. 


















in —_ . fs SHRAUGER 
write for it & JOHNSON , . 
today cng or } 415 HennicK Y Davis’ Cc 
valuable feed- , WO KI 
ing facts, Walnat St., HoF 2 
Atlantic, Davis Wormkill Capsules actually kill hog 
N 


worms. Contain Pure SANTONIN. Remove 
worms, tone up animals, help them put on 
weight fast. Guaranteed to get results or 
money back. ORDER DIRECT. 50 capsules, 
$3.75; 100, $7.00; 200, $13.50, postpaid. 





Special hog treating instruments, $1.50 set, § 


DAVIS DRUG CO. MORRILL, KANSAS @ 
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in ST. LOUIS since 1871 

Get ready now for big trapping searon- Wer petess 
will continue high. end for new Book of Traps. 
Bigger and Better than ever this year--many en- 
tirely new trapping devices, including the Taylor 
For Ge tter, which is a Trap Gun--rifle oad pits 
combined--Smoke Torpedo, New Kompakt Traps, 
ete. Many new guns shown for the first time-- 
correct shooting positions explained--also trapping 
laws, trapping methods, traps and baits to use-- 
lists every article the trapper uses at money saving 
prices t is the most complete fur book 
ever compiled for FREE distribution. Do not 
spend a penny for trapping equipment until you 
have received the Taylag BOOK of TRAPS. 


F.C. TAYLOR FUR CO., 150 Far Ex., St. Louis, Mo. 
WAY 


FURS cr: 


BIG SEASON AHEAD 


Order traps and baits now. Send coupon below 

at once to Fouke Fur Co., St. Louis, for lowest 
rices on supplies, get free sam pes NOX XENT 
kills human scent) and REMO y 

giroy ye skunk smells instantly). Get i ‘Trapper’s 

Pard ner showing traps and new paste a game 
laws, how to trap and grade furs. We keep you 


posted on market and send fur price 
fistsallne ason. All Free—send today to 


eee we OUKE FUR CC iPANY. 
OMPA 
495 yh nec beniiding, St. tw bf Mo. 
Send me samples of NOXENT and REMOV-A- 
SMEL,““‘Trapper’s Pardner,”’ and tags. Send me 
fur price lists allseason. All FREE. 
Name 




















Town 


State 





HOW TO GET FRE 
TRAPS~ GUNS~ REE 








-RUMBAUGH 


DES MOINES 


9 Stretching 
Board Patterns 
My stretching board patterns have 
increased returns for a quarter mil- 
lion American trappers. I want to 
send you a set F Tee: ) because I want 
your shipments this year, and can pay 
more for carefully stretched skins. 
Get started right. Big season ahead. Prices 
booming. Write for Rumbaugh’s free patterns 
and monthly market reports.. 


Fr Sr 
W. R. RUMBAUGH Sie ininee. lows 


p Tr “TRAPPERS TREASURE 
zs BIG SEASON y 





ESKOVITS | 








. 24H-P. 

. 3 Month's Prat, Easy Terms.|, ‘u-p. 

0 ctaxts no cranking. Most practi-|. i 
ie ever it. v- _ 
eu ae 
urine co” 

731-0 King St., Ottawa, Kansas. 
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Gold 


from page 7) 

“All right,.”’ I growled, “I'll 
there then, damn you.’ 

Holding the arm in the same position, 
I settled myself The pain to the poor 
chap must have fearful, 
for every muscle and tendon was stretched 
to the cracking point His breath came 
and went sharp hisses; but he gave no 
other sigr My heat cooled, tho, ag I look 
back on it. far too slowly. Suddenly I 
arose and flung him far from me. He 
rolled over on his back, and lay, his eyes 
half close« breathine deeply We must 
sight, we two young 
marked and swollen 
with one eye puffed, and 
pale as deatl My roommates, absolutely 
fascinated, did not stir 

The tableau lasted only the fraction of 
after all. Then abruptly Talbot 


(Continued 


keep you 


been something 


have been a sweet 
barbarians—myself 


and bloody. he 


a minute 





Ward sat up. He grinned up at me with 
his characteristic momentary flash of 
teeth. 

“I told you you couldn't lick me,"’ said 
he. 

I stared at him in astonishment. 


Why. 


Licked? I had you cold!” 
You had not 
“I'd have broken 
farther.’ 
why didn’t you?” 

I stared into his eyes blankly. 

Would you have done it?’ I asked, ina 
sudden flash of illumination. 

Why, of course 
contempt. as he arose. 

Why did you hit me at 


your arm, if I had 


as 
= 


with a faint 


’ gaid he, 


first, as you 


did? You gave me no warning whatever.” 
Do you get any warning in a real 
fight? 
I could not controvert this; and yet un- 
easily aguely, I felt there must be a fal- 
lacy somewhere I had been told and not 


told, what should, or should not, be done, 
in an affair that apparently could have no 
rules. and yet had distinctions as to fair 
and unfair. some of which were explained 
and some left as obvious I felt some- 


what confused. But often in my later ex- 








The news of the gold discovery appear- 
ed in the columns of some Balti- 
more paper. 


perience with Talbot Ward I felt just that 
way, so in retrospect it does not strike 
me so forcibly as it did at that time. 

But you're a wonder! a perfect 
der!’ Ward was saying. 

Then we all became aware of a knock- 
ing and a rattling at the door. It must 
have been going on for time. 

If you don't open, I'll get the police! I 
promise you, I'll get the police!”’ the voice 
of our landlady was saying. 

We looked at each other aghast. 

“I suppose we must have been making 
a little noise conceded Talbot Ward. 


won- 


some 


Noise! It must have sounded as tho the 
house were coming down. Our ordinary 
little boxing matches were nothing to it. 


Ward threw his military cape around 
his shoulders, and sank back into a seat 
beneath the window I put on an over- 
coat One of the boys let her in 

She was thoroly angry, and she gave us 
all notice to go. She had done that same 
thing every Saturday night for a year; 


but we had always wheedled her out of it 
This time, however, she seemed to mean 
business. I suppose we had made a good 


deai of a riot When the fact became evi- 
dent, 1, of course shouldered the whole 
responsibility Thereupon she turned on 
me Unexpectedly Talbot Ward spoke up 
from the obscurity of his corner His 
clear voice was incisive, but so courteous 
with the cold finality of the high-bred 
aristocrat, that Mrs. Simpkins was cut 


middle of a sentence 

idam,”’ said 
heating yourself 
over: for the annoyance, such as it is, 
will soon be removed Mr. Munroe and 
myself are shortly departing together for 
California.” 


short in the 
“I bez you, calm yourself, m 


he; it is not worth 


(Continued next week) 


The opinion that Americans are too 
much devoted to money getting seems to 
be held by all titled visitors who inherited 
their incomes. 











Good farming demands 
good fence. This means 
Royal fence—made with 
heavier wires— protected 
with better galvanizing. 
Strong, durable— able to 


take punishment and stand 
erect through years of service 


Dealers in your community 
carry it for your convenience 


American 
Steel Galvanized 


POSTS 


American Steel & Wire Company 


Chicago New York 


Boston 


Denver San Francisco 














CATCH SKUNK, MUSKRAT, MINK 
with No. 1-XK. TRIPLE CLUTCH 
A Trap with Wonderful Holding Power. 
Send 387c. for a Single Postpaid Sample. 
Ask for Complete Price List, of 31 Sizes. 


THAT HOLD. TRIUMPH TRAP CO, Sxiiba'N.Y 





56 WEST ELM ST 


$ 4.00 PER DOZ. 














STEEL HOG PENS 
Makes Hog Profits Larger 


Pen Front Feeding Section 

The panel over the — tilts 
backward, allowing you to feed 
without interference ease latch and 
the hogs are at it. Saves feed otherwise 
wasted, keeps floor dry. Trough tips for- 
ward to permit easy cleaning. The Pig 
Creep in the gate is a great help at wean- 
ing time. Cray Pens are all steel, galv an- 
ized and permanent, Get our book, “‘Big- 
ger Hog Prolits’—it’s free to you—write 
today. 


JOWA GATE CO., 1113 Clay St., Cedar Falls, towa 

















To Land Owners 


Every Farm owner needs 
acopy of this handy Ropp’s 
Calculator. Figures interest, 
wages, measures land, finds ca- 
ity of bina, barrels, tanks, and 
answers all farm problems. We send it 
EE and —— along with our 
new catalog 
SQUARE DEAL FENCE 


The ‘Live Wire’’ form fence. Its well 


















stay wires + sagging 
Square Deal Knot never slips. Built 
better and laste long 

er than most others, 


Write today — both 
books FRE! 
KEYSTONE STEEL & 
id I, a" {3 WIRE CO. 
lis Bi U geets "5" 3803 Industrial St., 
in dd AL! fades oem (i) 















“Saved Every Third Dollar," 
writes F’. Peterson, Atal- 
issa, lowa. You, too, can 
save by buying direct at 
Lowest Factory Prices. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Write today for Free 100-page 

of Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
sts and Barbed Wire. 
Dept. 296 Mi 


UNCIE, IND. 


GET IT FROM THE 
Wes hag y 














“Would Cholera 
WIPE YOU OUT? 


Don’t take chances. Protect your 
herds as you would any other business. There’s 
no absolute cure for hog cholera, not evena 
sure preventative—but you can get 


Pay for Your Hogs that Die 


You will be protected furthermore, against 
losses by death from any and all other causes 
and will get 
FREE Vaccination and Worming 
Medicines and Veterinary 
Be absolutely certain of setting paid for your 
stock and feed and time ll tell you how. 
No obligation. Write us toda: 
AMERICAN LIVE STOCK INS. CO. 
Dept. A, Omaha, Nebr. 


/ 
WRITE forOUR PROPOSITIONS: 































Sure Rupture 
Comfort 


BE COMFORTABLE— 
Wear the Brooks Appliance the 
modern scien tific invention 
which give rupture sufferers 
immediate relief. It has no ob- 
noxious springs or pads. Auto- 
matic Air Cushions bind and mR. C. E. BROOKS 
draw together the broken parts. No salves or 
plasters. Durable. Cheap. Sent on trial to prove 
its worth. Never on sale in stores as every 
Appliance is made to order, the proper size and 
shape of Air Cushion depending on the nature of 
each case ware of imitation Look for trade-mar 

bearing portrait aud signature of C. E. Brooks which ap 

Pears on every appliance None other genuine. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 
344-B State St., Marshall, Michigan 


Sell Trailers 


You can make big profits and get a Pio- 
neer Trailer for your own use at wholesale 
price. Act as our agentin your territory; 
use your own Trailer to demonstrate and 
sell others. Your commissions will soon 
pay for your Trailer. 

Write today for full information. 

CONTINENTAL AUTO PARTS CO. 
148 Grand Street, Columbus, Indiana 
































Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Keeping Hogs Healthy 

How to cut down the losses in the 
swine herd from disease is the sub- 
ject of a good many inquiries from 
subscribers lately. Better hog houses, 
concrete feeding floors, greater use of 
pasture, abandonment of old hog lots, 
are among the remedies. One man is 
figuring on turning his sows and pigs 
out on pasture a few weeks after far- 
rowing. He wants to know how to do 
it without staging a battle-royal among 
the sows when they are first turned 
out. It seems that the pens in his far- 
rowing house have solid board parti- 
tions. 

With this sort of an arrangement 
you can hardly avoid some trouble. 
Probably the best way of avoiding it is 
to use a type of partition that will let 
the sows look each other over occa- 
sionally and keep more or less friend- 
ly. Partitions made of steel posts and 
strong woven wire probably do this 
best, altho any kind of a partition that 
is not absolutely solid is some im- 
provement. 

If our correspondent does put in a 
partition of this sort, he will find that 
he has done a good deal more than to 
simply eliminate a little trouble after 
the sows are turned together. These 
woven wire partitions are a good deal 
easier to keep clean than are boards. 
The main point, however, is that they 
will let more sunlight and air into the 
pens. Keeping pigs well is largely a 
question of seeing that they are kept 
clean and that they have a chance to 
breathe good air and have the sun on 
them occasionally. 

It is going to be worth while for the 
hog raisers to spend part of their time 
this winter in getting their hog houses 
in better shape for the spring pig crop. 
We are running several articles in the 
next two or three months dealing with 
the construction and remodeling of 
hog houses with special reference to 
securing warm floors, sunlight and 
ventilation. 





Mid-West Horticultural Show 


Arrangements are being completed 
for the fourth annual Mid-West Horti- 
cultural Exposition, to be held at Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, November 13 to 18. 
Exhibitors of fruit and vegetables will 
compete for cash prizes aggregating 
$7,381.50, while several thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of special prizes are also 
offered. The classification will be the 
most complete ever provided at the ex- 
position. 

Competition in the show is confined 
to mid-west territory, which extends 
from Pittsburgh to Denver and from 











the Canadian line to the states of Ar 
kansas, Oklahoma and Tennessee. En- 
tries close November 6, unless other- 
wise provided by special rule. 
Featuring the exposition week will 
be a number of meetings of interest to 


growers of fruit and vegetables. The 
American Pomological Society will 
meet November 15, 16 and 17. The 


Iowa State Horticultural Society will 
hold its business meeting on November 
14 and will join with the American 
Pomological Society in the meetings 
the three following days. The Iowa 
Fruit Growers’ Association will meet 
on November 14, while the Iowa Nurs- 
erymen’s Association will meet on No- 
vember 15. The Society of Iowa Flor- 
ists will convene November 15 and 16. 
On the evening of Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 15, will be held a joint banquet for 
the members of all societies. The stu- 
dents’ potato judging contest is sched- 
uled for Thursday, November 16, and 
the students’ fruit judging contest will 
be held Friday, November 17. 

Premium lists and programs of the 
exposition are now available and may 
be secured by writing R. S. Herrick, 
secretary of the Iowa State Horticul- 
tural Society, State House, Des Moines, 
Towa. 





Wisconsin Farm Meeting 


Dairy Feeding Day—the first in Wis- 
consin or America—will be held at Ag- 
ricultural Hall, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, on October 26. Leading 
dairymen and dairy authorities will 
gather to plan for the winter feeding 
operations. 

- The seventh annual Junior Live 
Stock Exposition will be held at Madi- 
son, October 23-28, under the auspices 
of the Wisconsin Live Stock Breeders’ 
Association. Wisconsin boys and girls 
have entered 48 sheep, 70 pigs, 105 
baby beeves and over 100 dairy calves. 





International Entries Close 
November | 


Secretary B. H. Heide, of the Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition, calls 
the attention of live stock exhibitors 
to the closing date, November 1, for 
entries at this year’s show. All pros- 
pective exhibitors should secure entry 
blanks immediately and complete their 
entries before November 1. The In- 
ternational will be held at Chicago, 
December 2 to 9. 


WAR FINANCE REPAYMENTS 
The War Finance Corporation an- 
nounces that repayments received by the 
corporation between January 1 and Sept. 
30, 1922, aggregated $130,715,626. 
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The Ames stock judging team which won first 
t to right the members are: 


swine show. From le 


lace in the contest at the 
, S. Shearer (coach), C. C. 


Malone, alternate, Delta, lowa; E. A. Fritts, Rock Valley, lowa; E. E. Dubbert, - 


Laurens, lowa; S.S. Wheeler, Caldwell, N. J.; 


Hilton, Ames, lowa. 


J.C. Holbert, Essing, Mo.; J.H 


your year s profits. 


Deering Feed Grinders. 


farm. 


CHICAGO 








Shell and Grind ...... 
with McCormick-Deering Shellers 


and Grinders driven by Interna- 
tional Kerosene Engines 


VERY man who grows stock for profit should 
be equipped to grind the feed. 
work when you have an International Kerosene 

Engine for power, and McCormick-Deering Shellers 
and Feed Grinders to do the work. 
a rainy day now and then will give you a supply of 
nutritious stock food that will add many dollars to 


If you will stop in at the store of the McCormick- 
Deering dealer, he will show you International Kero- 
‘sene Engines in 14, 3, 6, and 10 h. p. sizes. 
while you are there, ask him about McCormick- 


sizes ranging from hand shellers to 2 and 4-hole 
and cylinder power shellers for custom work. 
The grinders are built in sizes and styles for every 
Find out about these necessary machines 
next time you are in town. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
Qnoomronavem 


93 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 














































It is not hard 


A few hours on 






And 


The shellers are made in 






USA 











THE BEST IN IOWA 


FLESHY HEREFORD FEEDERS 








good as left the Ranges last spring 
vember 10th. Priced on pound basis 


313-16 Securities Building, 











2,000 choice dehorned Hereford steers weighing 1000 to 1200 pounda, grassed tn Iowa since April, as 
Shipment direct to you from the pastures from October 15th to No 


Be sure to see these before you buy 
Write or wire for appointment 


LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE, Inc., 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








for Clemens 
horses needs them. 


doubles your money. 
and full information. 


Color ‘Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” 


Gives That 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
Really Nothing. Read! 


Before churning add one-half teaspoon- 
ful to each gallon of cream and out of 
your churn comes butter of Golden June 
shade to bring you top prices. ‘‘Dande- 
lion Butter Color’’ costs nothing because 
each ounce used adds ounce of weight to 
butter. Large bottles cost only 35c at 
drug and grocery stores. Purely veget- 
able, harmless, meets all States and Na- 
tional food laws. Used for 50 years by all 
large creameries. Doesn’t color butter- 
milk. Absolutely tasteless. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Live wire men to take county agencies & 
Patented 
Sells on sight, and every man driving 


few dollars investment and every sale 


CLEMENS CLEVIS COMPANY, Inc. 
No.1 508 Endicott Bidg. Dept. B. St. Paul, Minn. 








Double Clevis. 


Requires but a 


Send for circular 





DISTEMPER 
-COMPOUND 


Will relieve Coughs and 


Colds among horses and 
mules with most satisfactory results. For 
thirty years ‘“Spohn’s"’ has been the standard 
remedy for Distemper, Influenza, Pink Eye, 
Catarrhal Fever, Heaves and Worme. Excel- 
lent for Worms and Distemper among dogs. 
Sold in two sizes at all drug stores. 


SPOHN MEDICAL CO. GOSHEN.IND, U.S.A, 





Hedge Posts For Sale—Car Lots 


H.W. Porth & Co., Winfleld, Kansas 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Castrating Pigs is Surgery 


You do not employ any- 
one to do this for you. 


Vaccinating Pigs is Not Surgery 


but a simple process, so 

why employ expensive 

help when YOU can do 
it yourself? 


OVER FIFTEEN THOUSAND FARMERS VAC- 
GINATED THEIR PIGS 





this season; using OUR 
method, with most ex- 
cellentresults. Send for 
FREE booklet giving 
directions. You can 
save one-half the cost 

of vaccinating. 


AMERICAN SERUM COMPANY 


2117 Leech Street SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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NATURAL GERM-FREE VACCINE 


OR 
Blackleg Filfrafe 


CULTURAL GERM-FREE VACCINE 





Scientifically Prepared and Tested 








Consult your veterinarian or druggist. 
Write for booklet on blackleg prevention. 


Anima! Industry Department 
OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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GET RID OF 


WORMS 


Now for the first time, you 
jcan make your own medi- 
cated salt and save half the 


| “ Wormix 


His concentrated chemi- 
| Medicated worm destroyer 
. geiand stock tonic. 16 ibs 


mixed with 85 Ibs. of salt, 
makes 100 Ibs ou don’t pay drug 
Prices for salt-you add your own and cut the 
ost in half. Sold on a money beck guarantee. 
‘eed it and see for yourself: you take no risk. 
Postpaid Prices 
One 16 '>. pke—will make 100 Ibs S$ 3.00 
Four 16 lb. pkge.—wili make 400 Ibs, . 10.00 
SAMPLE — If you wish to try Wormix before 
ordering, we'll mail a 12 og. package—enow 
to make 5 iba. Medicated Salt upon receipt 
, to cover the packing and postage. 
THE !VO-SAN LABORATORY 
2148 Prospect Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 















































ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We bandle a!! kinds of 


HAY AND FEED 


Cariead lots and less at lewest prices—Ask 
fer our price list. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA | | 








223 Pearl &t., 














<= AWAY 


A prize of one dollar will be given each week 
for the best contribution printe 
this column. 











Joshua Crabapple says: 

“The ordinary bumper is used 
to knock down pedestrians, but 
a bumper crop is used to knock 
down prices.” 





TAKE LIBERTIES 
A WOLF 
An old 
reminded 
flock she 


MORAL: DON’T 
WITH 

Dear Josh-Away: 
me last week was 
my guineas of a 


lady visiting 
upon seeing 
once owned 


years ago. She had twenty-one, one a big 
white fellow, particularly proud and 
noisy Distressful cries from the poultry 


one day took the family running 
what was wrong. A wolf was after 
The big white guinea took it 


yard 
to set 


the turkeys. 


upon himself to drive the intruder away. 
He mounted to the back of the wolf, 
pounding with his hard old bill, his rau- 
cous cries filling the air and away they 
went over the hill. The boys of the fam- 
ily gave chase but gained the other side 
of the hill only in time to see the wolf 
turn on the brave old guinea and crush 


him in its jaws. .So that was the end of 
her old white guinea.—Mrs. O. H. Perrin, 
Moorhead, Iowa. 


FOWL PLAY 

An expedition was sent to 
southern states to observe an 
the sun. The day before the 
of its members said to an old negro be- 
longing to the house where he was stay- 
ing: ‘“‘Tom, if you will watch your chick- 
ens tomorrow morning, you'll find that 
they'll all go to roost at eleven o'clock 
Tom was skeptical, but sure enough, at 
the time predicted the sky darkened and 
the chickens retired to roost. The negro, 
amazed beyond measure, sought out the 
scientist. 

“Perfesser,” he asked, “how long ago 
did you know dem chickens would go to 
roost?” 

“About a year ago,” he 


one of the 


event, one 


replied, with a 


smile. 

“Well, if dat don’t beat all! Why, per- 
fesser, a year ago dem chickens wasn’t 
even hatched.’"—Paul Ball. 

n 








The average road map is clear enough. 
The hard part is to find the darned roads, 


IT’S A STRANGE COUNTRY—THAT 
IRELAND 
“Hereditary childlessness"’ is mentioned 
as a reason for wishing a divorce in a re- 


cent suit. The principal is evidently a 
member of that famous Irish family in 
which it was a hereditary trait not to 


it seems to us that it was 
unlucky house, a 


have children. 


a scion of this same 


farmer, who noted with bitterness the ar- 
rival of the sixth consecutive bull calf 
from his best cow, and remarked “The 


crayther never had a heifer calf in her life 
and what's more, nayther did her 
mother!" 


BACK UP, 'NUTE, OR YOU’LL GET 
SPLASHED 
Dear Josh: 

The returning tide 
remarks a contributor to the 
culturalist, the I. S. C. paper, last month. 
Aside from making me wonder what a re- 
turning tide can do except rise, it arouses 


is rising,”’ sapiently 
Iowa Agri- 


my curiosity as to the real end of a col- 
lege education. Is it to make two words 
spout where one grew before?—King Ca- 
nute. 


| SHOULD SAY SO 
girl of five entertaining 
One of the ladies remarked 


A little 


some callers. 


was 


to another with a significant look, *“‘Not 
very p-r-e-t-t-y,”” spelling the last word. 
“‘No,”’ said the small child quickly, “but 


awfully s-m-a-r-t.""—Exchange. 


It might help some to erect in each pub< 
lic square a life-size statue of a deficit. 

Patriotism is a sweet and beautiful 
thing if it hasn’t enough cash on hand to 
finance a fight. 


The man who said there is always room 
at the top never tried an upper berth. 
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RU-BER:OID 


@ e 
Shingles and Roofing 
Residence, barn, silo, shed—no matter what 
may be your roofing requirements—there is 


a Roofing Product of Ruberoid quality that 
will give you unusual service. 


Ruberoid quality means you have a roof free 
from repairs, a roof of long life. There are 
Ruberoid roofs in use today which have been 
giving uninterrupted service without the ne- 
cessity of repairs for thirty years. There is no 
test of quality better than actual use. 


Ruberoid Strip-shingles, economical to buy 
and lay, can be used to great advantage on your 
home. Theyare unusually attractive in appear- 
ance. For your other buildings where the ar- 
tistic appearance is not of paramount impor- 
tance, you can get the same Ruberoid quality 
with Ruberoid Roll-roofing (smooth-surfaced 
or surfaced with red or green slate). 

Ask your building supply dealer for booklets or 
write us for them. 


The RUBEROID Co. 


95 Madison Avenue, New York 
Chicago Boston 
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| 
DR. CONN WILL HELP YOU | 

eo -_ 

‘ SN 

In Your Live Stock Problems 

s\ 

O yy 

ne of the popular features of Dr. Conn’s 

method of livestock management is our free con- 

sultation service. We receive hundreds of letters from farm- [2 

ers: and breeders telling us of their live stock troubles and fs 

seeking advice. These questions relate to nutrition, sanita- Y: 

tion, disinfection, breeding, treating and general care of the < 

various kinds of live stock—horses, cattle, hogs, sheep, poul- iS 

try—and are answered by Dr. Conn. He gives them the a5) 

benefit of his long experience in the practice of veterinary PY 

medicine and animal husbandry and will give you the same all 

free —— = as complete advice and suggestions as $\ 

} 1s possible from the information in your letter. Take ad- [QS 
—- of this service and get acquainted with one of the best known authorities in the Zi 
nited States. Get Dr. Conn’s new book, “Herds and Fiocks””—FREE—also a six (Ail 
months subscription to Dr. Conn’s Animal Husbandry Journal FREE, ro 
Both full of facts you should know. Write today. <4 
CONN-MILLER PRODUCTS Co. EN 
94 Westfield Avenue Waterloo, lowa zg 














PAS 


ELI EINWA ES Und Asmar Wer SY 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wideff, 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
today for free catalog i)lustrated in colors. 
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With ay Advertisers 


Cheviot rams, Hereford bulls and Hamp- 
shire boars for sale.—Advertising Notice. 


B 

Bullion 23d, May, 

Gilmore City, Iowa 
Ray Bullion, Feb., 
tapp, Albert City, 

Bruce Bullion, July, 


ULLS 
18; paar aesieein 





A. T. Guthrie & Sons, Newton, Iowa, of- 
fer twenty mature rams for sale at $20 
See ad and write for particulars, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertis- 


Bullion I'Am, Dec., 
Albert City, Iowa 


L. Johnson, pg BOD 





R. Underwood, Garrison, Iowa, will 
sell you herd headers carrying the most 
popular bloodlines the Poland China breed 

You will find Mr. Underwood to 
be a fine men to do business with and he 
will treat you right.—Advertising Notice. 


Ralph Mischief, May, 


Twy ford Dandy 2 2d. 1 
Murphy, F onda, 








IOWA, SHORTHORN- 
POLLED SHORTHORN SALE 

October 9, the day advertised, 
of Shorthorns and Polled Shorthorns took 
place at Laurens, 
tributed to by R. V. 2 
son, H. L. Ryon and F. £ 
turnout of buyers from 


THE LAURENS, 


ing boars of grand 
for private sale. They are sired by one 
of the greatest sons of The Rainbow and 


a son of Iowa Timm. which was con- 


Write or wire tnese 
in good Poland 


Chinas.—Advertising Notice. 





Artie Pence, Sigourney, Iowa, will offer crowd was large 
g Duroc attractions in his sale 
of boars and gilts, 
them is a fall litter by the grand cham- 


doing better than the fem 
ty-three females averaged $88.10 and the 
bulls averaged $149.69. 
is the proper time to be laying in females 
when bulls are at a premium. The selling 
was conducted by c 
lowing is a list of those 


It looks as tho it 
this litter are > SOWS of exce ptional 


Wallaces Farmer.—Advertising Notice, selling for $100 





A joint sale of Shorthorn cattle will be 
held in Columbus Junction, Iowa, 
: i and Evergreen 
Stock Fe né lace; i ‘ 
Stock Farm of that place Saevet heunnaie 
: Anderson, Laurens, | 
, is acting as secretary Lilvery Glory, Sept., 
Marigold Sultan, a 
mention Wallaces’ 
writing.—Advertising Notice. 





gilts that they will sell at private treaty. 
5 of sires—Pathmas- 
Pathmaster's Pilot, i i 
grand champion at Des Moines this year; 
Orion Sensation. 
boars and gilts that are big ¢ 
moderate prices. 
adjoins Ames on the south. 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.— 
Advertising Notice. 


One of the Harper farms don, Thor, Iowa . 


aw right, Fort : Dodge. — a 





Lily Marigold 4th, 
Sunnyblink, March, 


Recent Public Sales 


WEBER'S HEREFORD DISPERSION 
A very good turnout of interested _buy- 





sale af Polled and Moract Here fonda held 
John J. Weber, 


included Richard Pierson, 


which included cows 
= to fifteen ye ars sand as young as May 


that everything sold, 





Ly 


le should prove the 
A good bunch of buyers 


an average of $100 18 


—_———~ag | 


GIANT’S RIVAL SCORES AGAIN 


1e fall and had the 








proved himself to ee 





we 


Henry Koeppen, “+ 
. “3 teal “ calf); 


, 20 (and h. calf); 


SARL NAME AS 


} 





T. F. Fohmaster, 3 
Howard Spurgeon, 


Jerry Duitsman, 


DORR & SONS’ eer CHINA SALE 


most naaauiatek 
Sons gold fifty boars, 


Polled Escher, Feb., 
McLaughlin, sinkaen. 
July, ‘19 one h. 


OSS Y2ZAL) 


Improv r 's Que en, 





for the siring of herd boars rarely equaled 
for a boar so young. 
bright a future 
appended list of buyers and prices should 
be found of much i i 


iA LIA YZ 


Queen 1 B ullion, May’ Se ¢ Few boars have 


.\ 
ANS 


~ 


TINS FSS 





or 


' 


Paulsen, Carroll, 








Majeres, Le Mars, Iowa, 


eee ee eee eee eee ee ee eee) 





Timmerman, Holstein, Iowa, $105; 21, Geo. 
Pierce, Cleghorn, Iowa, $102.50; 24, = 
Henry, Sheldon, Iowa, $150; 22, A. T. - 
son, Moorhead, Iowa, $87.50; 16, “Leohard 
Dorr, Creighton, Neb., $92.50; 2, J. 
Penn, Alta, Iowa, $80; 44, Royer & toi 
Kingsley, Iowa, $82.50; 8, D. Biggley, Au- 
relia, Iowa, $77.50; 25, Mark Weise, Man- 
son, Iowa, $77.50; 26, Schrooten Bros., Le 
Mars, Iowa, $75; 23, James Williams, Mar- 
cus, Iowa, $60; 3. M. C. Youngblood, Jef- 
ferson, Iowa, $65; 50, Henry Olerich, Rolfe, 
Iowa, $190; 31, J. P. Wurth, ‘~ Mars, Ia., 
$112.50; 0, Lewis Fry, Marcus, Ia., $102.50; 
29, H. J. Mauer, Arthur, Iowa, " $80: : 
Arthur Mauer, Diagonal, Iowa, $50; 38, 
Henry Anderson, Cherokee, Iowa, $50; 36, 
J. Jensen, Newell, Iowa, $52.50; 37, H. 
Grinjes, Le Mars, Iowa, $47.50; 48, — 
Pauling, Granville, Iowa, $45; 28, G. J. 
Reesen, West Point, Neb., $42.50; 41, Wm. 
F. Meyer, Paullina, Iowa, $44; 42, Royer 
& Royer, Kingstey, Iowa, $40; 49, Joe 
Hamilton, Marcus, Iowa, $40; 30-0, John 
BRengston, Marcus, Iowa, $42.50; 35, John 
Den Beste, Orange City, Iowa, $38; 39, D. 
D. De Boer, Alton, Iowa, $37.50; 45, F. W 
Simons, Marcus, Iowa, $37.50; 33, Joe 
Becker, Quimby. Iowa, $35; 40, 40-0, Carl 
Grauer, Marcus, Iowa, $35 each; 34, Jerry 
Gronen, Oyens, Iowa, $35; 46, Seel Bros., 
Remsen, Iowa, $35; 30, Lee Grauer, Mar- 
cus, Iowa, $30; 47, Ehler Kuhlmoos, Gran- 
ville, Iowa, $25. 











LINDGREN’S STOCK SALE 

The sale of Clydesdales, Aberdeen An- 
gus and Poland Chinas held by Mr. C. W. 
Lindgren at Ida Grove, Iowa, October 4, 
was well attended, altho prices ruled very 
conservative. The thirty-three Angus 
sold for $3,895, or an average of $118 per 
head. The thirteen Clydesdales sold for 
$1,572.50, or an average of $121 per head, 
and the twenty-six Poland Chinas, mostly 
late spring pigs, sold ‘for $526.50. The 
three-year-old mare, Bonnie Bell, topped 
the Clydesdales, going to L. H. Lamar, of 
Sioux City, at $330 Mr. Lamar secured 
in his purchase one of the best Clydesdale 
mares in the northwest. He also purchased 
another three-year-old in Eliza Jane at 
$155. Two other mares, Queen of Mon- 
trose and Dundee Donna at $120 and $150, 
respectfully, went to Sears McHenry, of 
Denison, Iowa. Other purchasers” of 
mares were: John Goodnow, Battle Creek, 
Iowa; Chas. Bergin, Kiron, Iowa; John- 
son Bros., Ida Grove, lowa; Gilbert John- 
son, Dixon, Neb The herd _ stallion, 
Strathclyde Specialty, sold at the much 
under value price of $135 to Geo. Yon- 
sling, Ida Grove. The strongest pur- 
chasers of Angus were Sears McHenry, 
and Chas. Escher, of Botna, Iowa. The 
top of the sale was the three-year-old 
Trojan WBrica Eutheria M. LL. and she 
went to Escher at $255. Other buyers in- 
cluded James Bros., Newell, Iowa; John 
Fitch, Lake City, Iowa; A. Lindgren, Ode- 
bolt. Iowa; F. A. Miller, Kiron, Iowa; W. 
H. Smith, Quimby, lowa; Hugh McGuire, 
Holstein, lowa; H. L. Cantin, Quimby, 
Iowa; Elmer Lindgren, Ida Grove, lowa; 
Iner Swanson. Holstein, lowa. 





HAMPSHIRE BREEDERS MAKE SUC.- 
CESSFUL PREMIUM FUND SALE 
A most successful sale of Hampshire 
gilts was held by the Iowa Hampshire 
Breeders’ Association, at Avoca, lowa, on 


October 10. A good quality of stock was 
offered and easily absorbed by a good 
crowd at fair prices. An average of al- 


most fifty dollars per head was realized, 
with a top price of $75. The sale was con- 
ducted under the management of Z. R. 
Mills, secretary of the association, with 
Auctioneers Deem, Joy. Halsey and Sar- 
gent in charge of the selling. A list of 
sales follows: No. 6. Marcherill & Frazier, 
Griswold, lowa, $45; 28, L. V. Low, Oak- 
land, Iowa, $37.50; 33, Geo Lippold, Avo- 
ca, lowa, $40; 7. N. J. Bentley, Oakland, 
Iowa, $42.50; 45, M. C. Morrison, Adelphi, 
Ae $75; 17, Henry Wilde & Son, Council 
Bluffs, lowa, $72.50; 18, Geo. Lippold, $55; 
49, A. M. Railbpack, Griswold, lowa, $50; 
8, Perry Steele, Valley, Neb., $40, $45; 
20, F. F. McArthur, Oakland, lowa, $47.50; 
16. H. E. Leach, Avoca, Iowa, $50; 37, 
Macherill & Frazier. $47.50; 15, F. F. Me- 
Arthur, $52.50; 14, Lowe Harden, Avoca, 
Iowa, $45; 36, A. M. Railsback, $42.50; 29, 
Swartz & Co., Walnut, Iowa, $42.50; 22, 
N. - Bentley, ‘$45; 13, J. C. Daune, Adair, 
low $32.50; 1, Wilde & Son, $30; 30, N. 
J. Hentley, $38; 35, Henry Wilde & Son, 
$33. 





G. R. PETERS’ SALE 

G. R. Peters, of DeWitt, Iowa, had good 
attendance of breeders and farmers at his 
annual Duroc boar. sale, October 12. 
Spring pigs sold up to $180, and the sale 
was one of the best of the season in east- 
ern Iowa. <A good share of the offering 
was sired by the massive herd boar, Foun- 
dation, and there was a good demand for 
boars by him. The top price was paid by 
Henry Ashpole, of Lyons, lowa, for No, 1 
of the catalog, an extra big, typy March 
boar, sired by Foundation A half dozen 
or more boars were sold to buyers from 
Illinois. There was a good home support, 
as usual. Mr. Peters has an exceptionally 
good lot of sows he will put in his bred 
sow sale, which will be held February 2. 
Col. Mclirath did the gelling. 


FRENCH HAS GOOD SALE 

Fred French, Independence, Iowa, had 
a very nice sale, October 11, when he sold 
a nice offering of boars sired by The Mar- 
vel, The Achiever, F.’s Giant Bob and 
Giant's Rival, with the nice average of 
$60.50 on the entire offering. E. L. Pow- 
ers, Indianapolis, Ind., topped the sale at 
$270 on No. 2, and L. E. Nelson, Elgin, 
Iowa, one of the foremost eastern Iowa 
breeders, bought No. 1 for $245. Col. 
Cooper conducted the sale. Partial list of 
sales follows: No. 1, L. E. Nelson, Elgin, 
Iowa, $245; 2, EB. L. Powers, Indianapolis, 
Ind., $270; 3, Ella Robinson, Independence, 
Iowa, $80; 4, L. H. Hunzberger, Elgin, 
Iowa, $115; 5, Smith Bros., Laporte City, 
wa, $95, 6, John Polk, Winthrop, Iowa, 
7, Wm. Ronan & Son, Decorah, Iowa, 
$45; 8, Tom Ronan, Independence, Iowa, 
$40; 9, D. E. ana Independence, Iowa, 
$37.50; 12, Messener, $77.50; 13, 
Bruce Bros., Gavia, Iowa, $115; 16, H. A 





a 


17, Henry Lauer & Son, 


a, $122.50; 18, Alla Ross, Ar- 
, $37.50; 23, Mervin Hunz- 
Iowa, $45; 24, Bert Bag n- 
City, Towa, $42.50; 25, Geo. 


City, Iowa, $102.50. 


McCLARNON’S POLAND SALE REPORT 
McClarnon, of Braddyville, Iowa, 
y and a good crowd for his 


of Polands, October 10. 


A general average of $50 on the 109 head 


top of the offering was 


r a spring boar, No. 26. This pig 
outstanding individual and was 
sired by Royal Flush and out of a Timm’'s 


R. E. Miller was on the 


carried the sale along in his 
manner, 





Fresh From the Country 








Mill feed prices 


1IOWA 


Hamilton County, (c) Iowa, Oct. 13.— 
Some threatening weather but no rain for 
i ground very dry and plows 
) Plowing just about all done. 
Corn husking comes next; some are husk- 
i this week and more will be at it 
Fall pigs that came early 
are doing finely; 
/ater a little short in pastures; 


no cholera in this neigh- 


finely on grass. Apples 


not worth much and lots of them going to 
. W. Naylor. 


MISSOURI 


(c) Mo., Oct. 14.—First 


» season, October 12. No dam- 
sowing is about completed 


exception the crop has 


» into well prepared soil and has ger- 


and is making rapid 


Corn has matured very regularly 


heavy frosts and mild 


husking will begin. Pastures 


good. The expected has 


hog market. Our community has 
kept all hogs that were fit moving toward 


D. Wade. 


County, (n) Mo., Oct. 13.— 
Plenty of moisture during October. Wheat 


going on. Wheat sown in 
r looking fine. About one-fourth 


r crop will be sown. Calves sell- 


$30, mule a from $10 


> per dozen.—W. H. Bagby. 
County, (c) Mo., Oct. 13.— 
practically all sowed. Weather 
slight. Roads good. Pig 
Sweet potato crop excel- 
> on feed Pastures fair. 
advancing.—Wesley Kies- 


ILLINOIS 


(e) DL, Oct. 13.—A few 


begin husking corn next 
» of them expect to begin a 


many cattle coming into 


feed, less than last year; 


feeders who are feeding 


at this time last season 
farmers have barely cnough 
eat Had a 24-inch rain 


since. A few have not 


wheat, of which there is 


than last year Deal- 


ijc for new corn.—Zelora 


NEBRASKA 

(n) Neb., Oct. 12.—The 
first killing frost and freeze the 12th inst. 
pastures and pastures not 
Stock healthy. Yield of corn 
and quality below normal. 
Many tons of hay being marketed, No, 1 
to $8.50 per ton; midland 


a shade lower. Tons of 


it will be shipped out of Holt County this 
Old corn at elevator 47c, local mar- 
> per bushel; oats 30c, local market 
; eggs 24c per dozen, cream 


butter-fat, rye 52c per 


e of rye sown below nor- 
t. Wertz. 


(e) Neb., Oct. 6.—No 
seeding nearly finished. 


Some wheat coming up, but most of it has 
not sprouted because of the lack of moist- 


acreage will be smaller 


than last year on account of the dryness 


many grain cars com- 


» elevators and the flour mills are 
grain and contracted corn 
and wheat still on the farms waiting to be 


demand for all kinds of 


horses. Milk cows scarce. 

advancing in price.—Harold W. 
KANSAS 

Franklin County, (ec) Kan., Oct. 11— 


pretty well rounded up. 


wheat is sown; very little 
is being sown in this neighborhood. Too 
plowing. tain is needed to 


stock. Many ponds are 


are low. All early corn 
to crib; cribbing will be 
started next week. Alfalfa that wag sown 
this fall is doing finely. I hulled out 21 
ine clean clover seed. Quite a 
and 
are farrowing well. Cream 34ec, 
, wheat 85c.—F. D. Everingham. 


hogs going to market. 








Milking Shorthorns in Demand—-A sale 
of Milking Shorthorns, held September 20 
» Eastern States’ Exposition grounds, 


resulted in an average 


of $430 for thirty-nine head. 
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THE PRE-WAR NORMAL ITHOD 
V t to the theor in order 
to jud pric we mus } ri ! rr re 
latic« j I nstanc the pre WAT 
n¢ ‘ cor oO I 1 farm th 
s } o) yber 4.8 cer 

r i or at ‘ 

\ 1 ‘ no , ‘ t of pre 
t ‘ non I farr j 
selling r 4? per cent of pre var normal 
price frej t ri mn corn are 149 per 
cent of pre-war. E ventuall freight rates 


and corn prices must come closer together. 


CATTLE—1,200-pound fat cattle are now 
] ‘ 


] per cent of pre-war normal, as com 
pared tl 1 per « t for 1,100-pound 
ait cattle l per cent for tockers and 
ders and 100 per cent for canners and 
HOGS He hie ire 1 per ent. light 
hog per cent, | 1 per cent and 
| ‘ 97 per ce f pre-W 
norn 


SHEEP—Lamt are 182 per cent 
WwooL AND HIDES—Quarter-blood wool 


cents at Boston ig 150 per cent 

and light native cow hides t 19 cent 
are ll per cent of pre-war norma 

CHICAGO GRAIN—Corn is 99 per cent of 

pre-war normal, oats 95 per cent, No. 2 


red wheat 105 per cent, and No. 1 north- 


ern wheat 102 per cent The 1922 wheat 
crop is 100 per cent of normal, the oat 
rop 93 per cent and the corn crop about 
100 per cent 

MILL-FEEDS—Cottonseed meal is 145 per 
ent of pre-war norr 1, oll meal 142 per 
cent, brown short 102 per cent, and 


bran 110 per cent 
HAY—No. 1 alfalfa is 142 per cent of pre 
war normal, No. 1 timothy 127 per cent. 
FARM GRAIN PRICES—HBecause of high 
freight rates, termina! market prices are 
deceptive, and we therefore quote local 





elevator grain prices a 1 percentage of 
pre-war normal. lowa elevators quoted 
ut } cents for corr last weeh or 
o S97 per cent of pre-war normal 
‘ t lowa ele tors ne cent 
or 8&3 per cent of pre-war normal \t 


terminal markets corn is 96 per cent and 
oats 92 per cent of pre-war normal, The 
railroads and railroad workmen are still 
charging war-time rates for their serv- 
ces, but the farmer receives scarcely 
pre-war normal for the labor which he 
sells in the form of grain 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Buiter is 


140 per cent. egt are 119 per cent, cot 
ton is 157 per cent, and clover seed at 
$12.55 per bushel at Toledo i 134 per 


cent. 

PROVISIONS—Lard is 99 per cent of pre- 
war normal, rib sides are 107 per cent 
smoked bacon is 157 per cent and 
smoked ham is 155 per cent Packers 
continue to make money on the higher 
grades of pork products and lose money 
on the lower grades, altho the spread 
between the higher and lower grades of 
pork products has narrowed considerably 
in recent months 

FUTURES—December corn is 101 per cent 
of pre-war normal, May corn is 94 per 
cent; December oats are $2 per cent, 
May oats are 84 per cent; December 
wheat is 98 per cent, May wheat is 92 
per cent; January lard is 86 per cent 


May lard is 87 per cent On the basis of 
january lard, heavy hogs at Chicago 
next January will sell at $6.46 Actual 


hog prices in January probably will be 
higher than th because of the good do 
mestic demand for cured hog meats. 

RAILROAD RATES—Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about $1,500 a year, as compared with 
a in 1914, or about 188 per cent of 

re-war normal. 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS—Pig-iron igs 
205 per cent of pre-war, coke is 381 per 
eent, copper 89 per cent, petroleum 162 
per cent, lumber 152 per cent. Portland 
cement 185 per cent. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa for 1921 averaged $39.55 
a month and board, or about 132 

cent of pre-war, as compared with 








per cent of pre-war in 1920. For 
farm-hand wages will evidently be 
about 125 per cent of pre-war Farm 


hand wages have been more nearly de- 
flated than the wages of union labor 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES—New 
York factory wages are 200 per cent of 
pre-war normal. Railroad wages are 188 
per cent of pre-war normal 

COST OF LIVING—The cost of living 
t Vv aver es about 162 per cent of pre 





war norn 


FARM LAND—Io 2 land is approximate 


ly 160 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land centra n the twelve north-cen- 
tral states s 14 per cent Very little 
ind now I sold except at forced 
si but it eems that there has beer 
decline of 25 er cent from the high 
point of ) 
BANK CLEARINGS per capita outside of 
New York City for the month of Sey 
tember wer 182 per cent 


MISCELLANEOUS— Early in October 
American prices, as reflected by Brad- 
street's index number, were 137 per cent 
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ee ES’ FARMER, ink 20, 1922 


Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 78 per cent of ten-year 
average as contrasted with 94 per cent for 
fat cattle, 93 per cent for sheep and 124 
per cent for lambs. Lamb and sheep 
prices are up because of small receipts. 
There is also a scarcity of fat cattle, al- 
tho the ordinary grades are rather abun- 
dant. Hog receipts seem to be relatively 
larger than those of other kinds of stock 

The following table gives data as to per- 
centage of ten-year average for receipts 
and prices as they have prevailed week by 
week for the past eight weeks: 


HOGS 


















| n | 
| S| 
= | £ 
oe @ ¢ 
: =r 
| ° | oO a 
av Se) Saree | 21; 70 
August 20 to 26 .......... 35 66 
August 26 to 31 ...... 25 66 
September l1to 7 07} 66 
September 8 to 14...... 38 69 
September 15 to 21 28) 72 
September 22 to 29 .. > 34] 75 
September 29 to Oct. 6.. 32 75 
October 6 to 13... 21} 78 
tCATTLE 
August 13 to 20 ...... 107} 130) 88 











September 3 aie 88} 106 85 
September 10 to 17 ...... | 105 118 &9 
September 17 to 24 ......| 109} 107 92 
September 24 to 29 ...... 115} 119) 93 
September 29 to Oct. 6 ..} 120} 124 96 
Oerguer 6 0-18. ccccccccs 97} 98 | 94 
*SHEEP 
August 13 to 20 .......... 75| 73] =89 
August 20 to 27 1pexdccul 77] a 5 
August 27 to Sept. 3.. ‘ 73} 8 
September 3 to 10... | 63 91 
September 10 to 17 ..... 57] 9° 
September 17 to 24 ,.... | 63 88 
September 24 to 29 |. | 56! 88 
September 29 to Oct. 6..! 66| 91 
Oc October er 6 to 13.......... | 79 93 
August 109 
August 113 





7 
7 
August 27 to Sept. 3 .. 7 
6 


September 17 to 24 ...... 63! 7 123 
September 24 to 29 ......] 96) 65 130 
September 29 to Oct. 6. 66! 65! 127 
October _ 6 to 13 ae | 79) 67 124 
*Sheep ‘and lambs receipts are eombined. 
{Hogs 11 markets, cattle and sheep 
market 


‘Cattle prices are for fat beef steers 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
The exports of lard the first week in 


October were 21,050,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 10,0 
fore and 24,35: 
week last year Exports of pork were 
14,336,000 pounds for the first week in 
October, as compared with 13,711,000 
pounds the week before and 9,871,000 
pounds for the same week last year 





26,000 pounds the week be 
3,000 pounds for the same 





CORN FEEDS 
Cedar Rapids corn gluten feed is $38.45 


and corn oil cake meal $4U,45 in ton lots 





OMAHA SENDS OUT MANY FEEDERS 


September shipments of feeder cattle 


from the Omaha market were larger than 
for any month since October, 1919 The 
total output for September, 1922, was 3,450 
cars, or 108,330 head, the third largest 
monthly shipment in the history of the 
market. This exceeded the August, 1922 
shipments by 44,000 head, and was 33,000 
higher than the number sent out in Sep 
tember last year. Iowa was the largest 
buyer in September, 1922, taking 5¢ 
head. Nebraska feeders absorbed 46,818 
head and 3,405 went to Illinois. 





Sheep shipments gained over August 


the September shipments aggregating 
140,462 head, compared with 118,477 head 
in August and 192,939 head in September 
1921. Receipts are shorter than was thé 
case a year : 
shipments, Iowa took 54,513 head and Ne 
braska &§ 
third largest buyer, taking 18,106 head. 


go. Of the September, 1922 








74 head. Missouri was tl 


DANISH COMPETITION ON BRITISH 
BACON MARKET 


American sales of bacon on the Briti: 


market for the first seven months of th 

year exceeded Denmark's by some 12,000 
tons, but the Danish trade was worth in 
money nearly $10,000,000 more than our 

Complementary to this, Danish imports of 
American corn rose fre 
first six months of I! 
the same period of 1922, according to Spe 
cial Representative Dennis, of the Depart 

t 


95,203 tons in tl 
to 152,992 tons 






n of Commerce, now stationed 
Berlin. 

Here is a sit tion,’””’ Mr. Dennis say 
doubly interesting to the American agr 
cultural trad Sales of American cor 
jump as Dan hog production increase 


by the same taken we are steadi 
ing the lead which our bacon trade ol 


ned in British markets during the wa 
British customer demands firm- 


rhe 
fleshed bacon with a minimum of fat 
while the typical corn-fed American ho¢ 
is chunky and over-fat for British trade. 
The Danis 
to cater to the particular wants of the 
British trade?” 





producer bends every ener; 











